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FOREWORD 


Qok insan anhyamaz eski musikimizden 
Ve ondan anlamiyan bir §ey anlamaz bizden. 

Yahya Kemal 

The importance of producing sense through experience 
and the imagination of sense making are both mirroring as¬ 
pects reflected a crowded conceptual field, in ideas and forms 
of cognition, wisdom and understanding, sensibility, learning 
and tradition. The process of forming a cultural whole derives 
from a smaller or larger number of fundamental principles 
that are less or more complex. It involves themes, focal con¬ 
cerns and key symbols which turn the collections of meaning 
units into structures with some degree of coherence. 

Musical culture holds a complex inventory of differentiat¬ 
ed meanings with a complicated ordering that validates social 
institutions and norms. Though not a universal language, mu¬ 
sic communicates direct information to those who understand 
the language in which is couched and functions as a symbolic 
representation of other things, ideas, and behavior. As an 
overall phenomenon music is constructed in overt forms of ex¬ 
pression that are rendered meaningful because human minds 
contain the instruments for interpretation. 

To study Turkish musical culture is not only understand¬ 
ing the sounds and their production of intervals and pitches, 
but also construing the ideas which these experiences repre¬ 
sent and the relations between the feelings produced by the 
interpretation of music, and envisioning the conceptualization 
of various themes and styles of music. Another domain of the 
study of musical culture extends to the language about music, 
a metalanguage involving the plane of description and metho¬ 
dology. Propositions and values are carried together by the 
makers of music as well as by the writers about music, so that 
the entire cultural inventory of meanings is made accessible 
and spread over the society. 

The volume at hand developed initially out of my continu¬ 
ous preoccupation with the written materials on music from 
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the Ottoman period and the overall production of meanings in 
Turkish musical culture by and large. It is comprised of three 
essays which deal with the conceptual dimensions of music re¬ 
flected in modes of thought, forms of externalization and their 
interrelations in the quest of cultural complexity. The essays 
draw upon the discussion of the concepts underlying the sub¬ 
stance of each specific topic, and pursue the implications ac¬ 
quired with the changes in signification. Meanings operate in 
contexts and are determined by lesser or more complex no¬ 
tions people attach to things. In Turkish musical culture they 
bear the emphasis of a distinctive involvement condensed 
through achieved changes in the course of various epochs. 

The first essay concerns the problem of musical notation 
as an imaginative device of musical literacy. The idea of writ¬ 
ing down music with notes has been long time a preoccupation 
with the Turkish theorists of Ottoman period. When Western 
staff notation was introduced in Turkey, the old alphabetical 
notation lost relevance. The alphabetical method did not sur¬ 
vive because it was an elitist invention with a limited social 
distribution not enough probed in actual practice. As for the 
Western staff notation, this was by no means adjusted to the 
substance of expression of Turkish music. Thence the question 
of an adept notational system remained unresolved. In the 
same manner, the problem of an ideal notation is open today 
in the West for trends of contemporary music. The old time 
conflict between performers and writers of music is still an in¬ 
ternational quest. Many musicians have proposed innovations 
to improve the fidelity of the notational system with question¬ 
able results. It proves once more that musical notation per se 
is not an ideal method of communication utilizing visual de¬ 
vices to express aural concepts. Apart from this, the ambigui¬ 
ties existing between notators and interpreters of written mu¬ 
sic have created tensions at all time. 

The second essay concerns the complexity of mehter mu¬ 
sic and its integration into the fabric of Turkish society in the 
Ottoman centuries. Seen in retrospect, the mehter appears as 
a unifying force in the political and social system of the overall 
Ottoman society with ramificated connotations. As an all-per¬ 
vading aspect of life, the military band made available to the 
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whole population of the Sultanate a wide array of concepts 
and values that people of all social strata carried together. 
The mehter was a vectorial dynamic agent of the formation 
and propagation of meanings within a multinational society 
sharing a combined cultural inventory. Their performances in 
time of war and peace were a part of Ottoman life cast across 
interrelated dimensions. Most above all the mehter was a 
unique affirmation of the meaning of umma as shared values 
and common concerns of the entire community. 

The third essay tackles the understanding of intertextual- 
ity in musical writings relative to the cross-cultural exchange 
of values and ideas along with transmitted motifs and the en¬ 
suing reformulation of original models. The process of inter- 
textuality is examined in some examples extracted from Turk¬ 
ish musical literature. Specifically, the analysis of textual 
transformations views musical writings as intertextual objects 
within a system of formal correlations. The activity of creating 
a text is then perceived to be a process of consummation of an 
original model in which the respective writer fixes the flux of 
separate elements into meaningful wholes in the overall struc¬ 
ture of a new creation. Pursuing the dialogue with a series of 
former authors, the new author is a link in a long line of 
transmissions. 

I have selected the above outlined topics for their mean¬ 
ingfulness in Turkish musical culture. As Yahya Kemal splen¬ 
didly expressed in his poem, understanding music is a part of 
a larger process of the mind. It features the different ways 
people within Turkish society fathomed their ideas and made 
meanings accessible handing them down through an inter¬ 
faced distribution of musical culture. 

In concluding I extend my profound gratitude to Dr. 
Biilent Aksoy, who was so generous to take on the task to 
translate into Turkish the entire book and thank him from my 
heart for his impeccable translation. I also owe him much ap¬ 
preciation for his valuable observations and comments upon 
parts of the manuscript. 


Eugenia Popescu-Judetz 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania June 1994 




CHAPTER I 


TRENDS OF MUSICAL NOTATION 

Turkey occupies a position of pre-eminence in the Near 
and Middle East in the interest shown throughout the centu¬ 
ries for various systems of musical notation. Recurrently, the¬ 
orists and practitioners of the musical art have made creative 
efforts to invent, experience, and apply notational methods. 
Unlike other Islamic countries where the advocation of writ¬ 
ing music with notes was rather a speculative occupation until 
modern periods, Turkey is the geographical and cultural re¬ 
gion where interest in writing down music for practical pur¬ 
poses has been persistently manifested. Abundant literary ev¬ 
idence demonstrates that the preoccupation with a musical 
notation has consistently been witnessed both by theorists 
and practitioners, and that some attempts in writing music 
have produced notational examples which constitute a reposi¬ 
tory of musical literature for earlier periods. Nevertheless, it 
is only with the seventeenth century that Turks begin to pro¬ 
duce collections of music written with notes. 

The multinational demographic composition of the Otto¬ 
man empire stimulated a continuous process of acculturation 
and emulation in arts. Political and social factors added to the 
cultural context a broader perspective of the world and a high¬ 
er interest in tolerating and accepting influences from outside 
and from Western civilization. The combination of political, 
social, and ethnic factors created a backdrop against which 
new ideas were projected with more freedom and audacity 
than in any other Islamic country. Ottoman civilization sealed 
off the diversity of ideological and cultural avenues with an 
adequate and elaborate mark of complexity, and gave produc¬ 
tions a Turkish identity. In the continuing process of cultural 
and artistic creativity, music was from the early formation of 
Ottoman empire the foremost respected and beloved activity 
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elevated to the highest dignity. 

Various social groups made their contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of musical activities with regard to the practice and 
theory of music. In particular the Mevlevi congregations as¬ 
sumed the most substantial role in the dissemination of relig¬ 
ious and secular music productions, and in the consolidation 
of music education, along with the application of musical nota¬ 
tion for both mnemotechnical and library purposes. Placed in 
this framework of cultural dynamic confrontations and inter¬ 
related social structures, the issue of musical notation bears 
more meaningfulness than it may seem at surface value. 

Musical notation constitutes a system of communication 
with complex codes covering both the phenomenon and the 
combinational rules. In essence, musical notation is an overt 
form which is rendered meaningful because the users contain 
the instruments for its interpretation. Conversely, the mean¬ 
ing of notation is produced by individuals who arrange the dis¬ 
play of its component relations in a network of signs. Concern¬ 
ing Turkish musical notation, the foremost matter of purport 
is seen in the cultural articulation of signification. Throughout 
historical periods, notation has depended upon the ongoing 
process of the cultural changes and social transformations 
epitomizing the externalization of a mode of thought. 

The progress in Turkish music literacy has been slow con¬ 
sidering the difficulties for devising satisfactory notational 
media. The complexity of a pragmatic theory based upon the 
practical experience of Turkish music, coupled with a compe¬ 
tent method to read and write music, stretched over several 
centuries and finally came to completion in modern times. 

The struggle for music literacy reveals insoluble contra¬ 
dictions and obstacles throughout the periods. Individual ini¬ 
tiatives in notational methods almost touched on the esoteric 
and often remained shrouded in secrecy. The users kept away 
from crossing over cultural boundaries and oftentimes mani¬ 
fested mistrust of foreign influences. When Turkey opened up 
to new horizons of ideas in modern times, the leap to novel 
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concepts was so abrupt that the sense of values changed and 
the endeavors toward renewal were threatened by the loss of 
quality. A thrust for accretion of new musics made the trade¬ 
mark of this tendency. Musicians were soon engulfed in a 
flood of notational duplications. The influx of printed notes 
which begun at the end of the last century, however, propa¬ 
gated new and old compositions and encouraged performers to 
master music literacy in spite of contradictions and confusing 
notational norms. 

The different orientations witnessed in notational tech¬ 
niques signify that various methods have been concomitantly 
or progressively applied. The experiments have resulted in 
distinctive trends accepted by the circles of connoisseurs and 
adopted by practitioners. 

Although I do not intend to describe the historical devel¬ 
opment of the notational systems known to the Islamic world, 
a brief survey of early notations would set up the diverse 
background that has enlightened the outcome of Turkish nota¬ 
tional methods. 

The trends of musical notation which have been created 
and practiced within the geographical and political territory of 
the Ottoman Empire include several systems of writing notes. 
These represent distinct streams of thought and conception. 
The earliest was the Arab model of alphabetical notes con¬ 
strued after ancient Greek notation, followed by Turkish con¬ 
cept of alphabetical notation, Byzantine and Armenian nota¬ 
tion systems with their production of related acculturated 
forms, and finally the application of Western notation. 

It is commonly accepted that the devices of distinct 
strands of notation enhance a set of specific visual mnemonics 
for an aural phenomenon that have to be interlinked for repre¬ 
senting music. In order to be accepted in practice every sys¬ 
tem must possess certain features and satisfy the criteria for 
symbolic signification. The various trends experienced in Tur¬ 
key reside in a network of meaningful forms which could be 
written and read depending on previous externalizations. In 
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each instance, these were short-lived phenomena before the fi¬ 
nal and complete assimilation of Western notation. 

Traditionally, Arabs, Persians and Turks wrote music by 
means of an alphabetic and numeric method. The alphabetical 
signs stand for the pitch of the note whilst the latter repre¬ 
sents its mensural extent. In contrast to a rather inconstant 
application of the letters in the treatment of theoretical art 
from one theorist to another, the practical notation has been 
in general agreement for mnemotechnical purposes. Historical 
evidence suggests that devices of rudimentary notation have 
been adopted by music practitioners though music was 
learned by rote and auricularly. 

Farmer has asserted that "it is evident that we possess no 
written Arabian music earlier than the thirteenth century, no 
Persian before the fourteenth century, and no similar example 
of Turkish music prior to the seventeenth” (1957: 455). This 
statement is based upon the criterion accepted by this writer, 
too, which defines notation in the sense of a full-fledged device 
designed to write down musical pieces. This does not contra¬ 
dict the existence of notational devices created for tablature 
notes and mnemonic aids. Actually tablature signs constitute 
a notation in its own right way which I will designate it fur¬ 
ther as tablature notation. 

The concept of alphabetical notation has been familiar to 
the Islamic world since early Middle Ages. Scholarship agrees 
that a phonetic notation has been known to the Arabs before 
the mid-ninth century applied especially to instrumental mu¬ 
sic. The Arabs did not use written pieces to perform from but 
they used a phonetic notation for their practical theory (Farm¬ 
er 1970: 86-88). 

Arab philosophers took the concept of alphabetical nota¬ 
tion from the Greeks and applied the notes to tablatures be¬ 
ginning with the ninth and tenth centuries. Early evidence at¬ 
tests the existing concept of notation for the unique purpose to 
indicate positions of fingers on the instruments. The Arabs, 
like the Greeks, gave each letter a numerical value according 
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to its position. The use of Arabic characters as numerals de¬ 
rived from the rules of ebced and gave musical expression a 
touch of magical duality and ambiguity. 

The earliest document comes from al-Kindi (790-874) who 
introduced the first twelve letters of the alphabet for a rather 
chromatic scale: ABCDHVZHTYKL (Risala f. 
167b). Unlike the system of the Greek notation, Kindi used 
the same symbols for each octave, but other practitioners did 
not follow his lead (Farmer 1970: 95). Soon after Kindi, Yahya 
ibn Ali ibn Yahya (856-912), author of a treatise on music, 
used the letters in alphabetical order in the same manner des¬ 
ignated by Kindi. Yahya established ten steps within one oc¬ 
tave with numerical meaning from number 1 to 10: A B C 
[D] V Z H T Y (Farmer 1970: 280-5). This scale though sim¬ 
ple will be met in the same form at later theorists. The fore¬ 
most illustrious al-Farabi (872-950) notated the steps of the 
scale with signs taken from letters in alphabetical order (d'Er- 
langer 1930: 119-29). His notation is an absolute tablature no¬ 
tation albeit some flattering tradition ascribes him the ability 
to have written his own melodies with notes. 

The sign system of tablature notations displays letters in 
alphabetical order for finger positions rather than notes. They 
are phonetic signs of letters in single form. The ideological 
link between signs is effected through context. A sign may 
mean different notes depending on the finger position on a 
certain string. The syntactic relationship between signs is 
that of equivalence and substitution. The signs are mainly in- 
dexical, as they point to object through contiguity. Their con¬ 
nection with reality is conventional and unmotivated although 
dependent upon the context into which they are inserted. 
They can be viewed as cultural units placed in given semantic 
axes. The codes of alphabetic tablature notation are structures 
in which every value is established by position and differenc¬ 
es. In conclusion, tablature notation can be described as em¬ 
blematic, because of a second order production of semantic re¬ 
lations, contextual and rather pragmatic. 
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Rhythm and mensural values were expressed either by 
onomatopoeia or by letters, verbal root offal , actual num¬ 
bered beats and puncta (Farmer 1970: 92). Hiiseyn ibn Zaila 
(d.1048) introduced the lute fret names beside using a letter 
notation similar to the notation of the ninth-tenth century. 
Names given to the frets on the lute were quite distinct from 
the notation which represented the produced sounds. Further¬ 
more Ibn Sina (d.1037) found the onomatopoeia imperfect to 
fully comprehend a rhythm and he described how practical 
musicians had a shorthand notational method for recording 
rhythmic formulas with letters to be played on the lute (d'Er- 
langer 1935: 232-3). Though all these auxiliary attempts tend¬ 
ed to combine prosodic syllables with phonetic values, they 
simply suggest the semantic constancy of alphabetic codes in 
Arabic concept of notation. 

It is not until the thirteenth century that written exam¬ 
ples of melodies with alphabetical notes were recorded. With 
Safiyiiddin Abdulmiimin Urmevi (d.1294), the founder of the 
Systematist School, Arab alphabetical notation reached its 
fullest functionality. Safiyiiddin claimed to make a pure Arab 
work. Actually, he introduced Persian elements into the theo¬ 
ry of music, and by doing so, he reached far away to the boun¬ 
daries of the Islamic region including Turkish and Iranian 
sources. The fact that the influence of his ideas has been 
greater in Turkey than in any other Islamic country can be ex¬ 
plained to a certain extent by the infiltration of Turkish and 
Turkic elements into Iranian musical landscape. 

Safiyiiddin's notation is ebcedi and adedi. The pitch of the 
note is determined by an alphabetical character and its men¬ 
sural value by a numerical one notated under the alphabetical 
sign. Safiyiiddin used alphabetical signs for recording scales 
and transpositions, and even to write down melodies. In the fi¬ 
nal chapter of his work on modes and devoted to practice, he 
includes the notations of three instrumental examples of 
tarlka and one vocal savt. He describes the examples as 
’’easy to grasp", thus implying that other compositions might 
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be far more complex for notating (d'Erlanger 1938: 553-63). 
Although his notations are nothing more than plain outlines, 
Safiyiiddin proved that the alphabetical notational system 
had the capacity to record melodies, and was equipped both to 
write and read music from just like another language. 

With Safiyiiddin, the science of notation deemed for the 
function to transcribe melodies had finally developed. Defi¬ 
nitely, the examples written down by Safiyiiddin are the first 
clear-cut musical notations in the Islamic world. Ironically, 
this pragmatic direction was not followed by other writers af¬ 
ter him. In the end, the Systematist School inducted alphabet¬ 
ical notation as a mere speculative device with descriptive 
functions. 

Safiyiiddin designated each step by a letter of the ebced 
system, which divides the twenty-eight consonants of the Ara¬ 
bic alphabet into three successive series of nine each. Unlike 
Kindi, who used the signs in alphabetical order and applied 
the same signs to notes in lower and upper octave, 
Safiyiiddins system fell back upon ascribing an individual 
symbol to every note in the scale. Safiyiiddin took up the char¬ 
acters as numerals for the first ten single symbols and then 
combined a new series of dual signs for every decade based 
upon their numeric menaing. In sum, his notational method 
used only twelve letters to name the overall scale of thirty-six 
pitches (Manik 1969: 54): 



TABLE 1 


1 = A (0 

II 

N 

13 = YC( gj ) 

2 = B (-) 

8 = H ( c ) 

14 = YD( a, ) 

3 = C ( £ ) 

9 = T (JO 

15 = YH( o ) 

4 = D U) 

10 = Y (^ ) 

16 = YV ( ) 

5 = H (.) 

11 = YA(L) 

17 = YZ( ) 

6 = V (j) 

12 = YB (_0 

N «* ' 

oo 

II 

K 
• EC 

Q 
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19 = YT(J~ ) 

20 = K (J ) 

21 = KA ( £ ) 

22 = KB(^ ) 

23 = KC () 

24 = KD( £ ) 


25 = KH( ) 

26 = KV ( ) 

27 = KZ ( ) 

28 = KH( ) 

29 = KT () 

30 = L % (J ) 


31 = LA( V ) 

32 = LB( U ) 

33 = LC ( ^1 ) 

34 = LD ( J ) 

35 = LD ( J ) 

36 = LV( jJ ) 


Obviously the signs invented by Safiyiiddin shown above 
are emphatically indexical, because the alphabetical notes 
point to the numerical value signified by ebced method. The 
signification process of alphabetical notes implies a double 
paradigmatic axis, though at the same time makes clear the 
succession of the pitches and their names in the scale, not on¬ 
ly by naming but also by numbering the pitches. The ordering 
of letters with their numeric signifieds remains a ready-made 
base that relates directly to the intrinsic acoustic order of the 
pitches. In so far the graphic symbols are exact letters from 
Arabic alphabet in single form and compound form of two let¬ 
ters. Their logics enhances syntactic definitions causally con¬ 
nected with numerals that have definite semantic relationship 
to an extra-linguistic entity which in this case is the pitch. For 
the mensural values of the notes numerals are added to indi¬ 
cate the relative duration of each note (1,2,4,6 and 12). 

Kutbuddin §irazi (1236-1311) followed Safiyiiddin's ideas 
though he went beyond the strict alphabetical concept. In his 
work written around 1300, Kutbuddin adds a vocal-instru¬ 
mental composition to those notated by Safiyiiddin written 
down with a more detailed notational method that shows a 
grid with six horizontal lines marked off by seventeen vertical 
lines. The notes are entered between the two top lines; percus¬ 
sions are indicated below with dots (Wright 1978: 217-44). 
This mixed device may be compared to the semi-staff notation 
which evolved farther east in Kwarizm earlier in the time of 
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Shah Alaeaddin Mehmed (d. 1220). An eighteen-line stave was 
employed to carry a pitch and mensural notation. 

Approximately from the same period a rather simplified 
version of this form was presented by §emseddin Seyydevi. 
His notation consisted of a staff of seven differently colored 
horizontal lines representing the notes signified by Arabic nu¬ 
merals, written with the following letters from top to bottom: 
Z V H D C B A (Farmer 1970: 323-6). The symbols are 
identical with the Arabic notation created by Kindi. Apart 
from these devices, there is evidence that medieval Uyghurs 
have used a diastematic mnemonic aid with numerals apposed 
to a grid, to mark the number of steps within specific intervals 
and the corresponding fret on the lute (Verbal information 
graciously conveyed to me by Mr. Murat Bardakgi for which I 
thank him here). However, the attempts to go beyond alpha¬ 
betical concept from other geographical areas emerged as par¬ 
allel streams of notational devices. They made little impact 
upon the following Systematist theorists in the newly built Ot¬ 
toman Empire. 

Abdiilkadir Maragi (c. 1360-1435) espoused the founda¬ 
tions of the Systematist School and continued the principles of 
Safiyiiddin with a broader scope of practical music from a 
larger cultural region. Henceforth he succeded to integrate 
Persian-Turkish musical culture into a theoretical framework. 
The signs of his notation are identical with those devised by 
Safiyiiddin for two octaves. Similarly Abdiilkadir's phonetic 
notation has mensural values added under each note 
(Bardakp 1986: 56). 

It is commonly agreed that Abdiilkadir tried his hand too 
in writing some melodies with notes (Binesh: 1987: 238-41). 
His son Abdiilaziz bin Abdiilkadir (fl. 1450) and his grandson 
Mahmud bin Abdiilaziz (fl. 1490) had at their disposal same 
notational system invented by Safiyiiddin and handed down 
by their parent, without any noticeable changes. Epigones of 
an illustrious predecessor, Abdlaziz and Mahmud produced 
mediocre compilations signaling definite symptoms of stagna- 
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tion in musical thinking. Their cautious orientation estab¬ 
lished musical notation as a technical device aimed mainly for 
theoretical descriptions. Consequently, the purpose of notes 
shifted from practical theory to purely theoretical semantic di¬ 
mension. All the same, Abdiilkadir and his close successors ac¬ 
complished to place the alphabetical notational device as a 
mandatory technical tool in the framework of musical concep¬ 
tion. 

Most Ottoman theorists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
tury showed no interest in notation except for tablature notes 
and definitions of modal scales. Their writings contain theo¬ 
retical examples of tables and geometric figures with inconsis¬ 
tent arbitrary alphabetical notes. Writers as Yusuf bin Niza- 
meddin (fl. 1400), Bedr-i Dil§ad (b. 1404), Hizir bin Abdullah 
(fl. 1430), or Seydi (fl. 1500) give no indication in their writ¬ 
ings of utilizing or developing Systematist notation. Notes 
continue to be a device for tablatures and exemplary pitch 
notes. Obviously this situation suggests that a rift between 
theory and practice had already evolved and consequently the 
practical theory of music had ho immediate purport. Music 
making was in the hands of the practitioners who did not care 
for theoretical speculations. It will take a span of almost two 
centuries for the idea of notation to rekindle. 

The thought of writing down music came forth as an im¬ 
portant issue in the seventeenth century. The versatile littera¬ 
teur and court musician Ali Ufki (1610-C.1677) wrote down 
about 1650 with European staff notation over 400 vocal and 
instrumental melodies included in about 22 fasils (Mecmua 
1650). Having a Western background in musical training, Ali 
Ufki directed his endeavors toward the application of Western 
staff notation to write Turkish music. If some Western travel¬ 
ers of the same period have left distorted notations in their 
travel accounts which became known in Europe as Turkish 
melodies, Ufki is the first consummate musician to accomplish 
the sensational task of writing a large body of Turkish music 
with notes. 
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Ali Ufki has been preoccupied to adapt European musical 
notation to Arabic script and not the other way around. Apart 
from his final anthology of notations and lyrics, Ufki left also 
a draft copy of his collection which shows the stages of his ear¬ 
nest endeavor. The notebook in question is a kind of diary that 
beside notes comprises pages written in Italian and Turkish 
(with Arabic script or transliterated with Latin characters), 
medical prescriptions, budgetary lists, literary fragments in 
Italian from Tasso, poems, anecdotes, genealogies, details 
about Christian captives and their families captured by pi¬ 
rates and other miscellanea (Cantilenae a. 1650). Interspersed 
within the diary are notations of instrumental and vocal songs 
with musical texts and lyrics. Intriguingly, the instrumental 
pieces are written with European notes from right to left, like 
in Arabic writing, whereas the songs with lyrics are often 
written from left to right, because the Turkish words are 
transliterated with Latin characters. Obviously, Ali Ufki tried 
to adjust the Western staff notation which moves from left to 
right to the direction of Arabic script written from right to left. 

Ufki resolved the quandary in his Mecmua-i saz il soz es¬ 
tablishing his own rules of writing. He eliminated the cumber¬ 
some transliteration, wrote all the music from right to left, 
and added the words of the songs written in Turkish with Ara¬ 
bic script, partly under the notes, and partly below the music. 
I daresay, the evolution of his method is a case in point of ac¬ 
culturation between Western system and Islamic concept of 
graphism. The debate suggests that his purpose in writing 
down Turkish music with European notes was not just to 
record materials for himself, but to establish a channel of com¬ 
munication between Western musical concept and Turkish 
thinking. Without question Ali Ufki's Mecmua remains a 
unique document of Turkish musical culture of the seven¬ 
teenth century accessible to the West. 

The melodies are notated on a five-line staff with bass 
clef. Evidently, only the Western types of accidentals, flats 
and sharps, are employed. Repetition signs of typical Western 
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prima volta and seconda volta are profusedly marked over fi¬ 
nal passages at the end of phrases. Ufki' s approach to rhythm 
resides upon the traditional European binary-ternary dichoto¬ 
my with its simplistic implications. Specially created symbols 
are placed as time signature in form of a circle or triangle, 
wherein the numerals 2 or 3 are added. In case of compound 
rhythms two or three symbols are juxtaposed. There are no 
barlines and no special signs for rests. The notations give 
plain outlines of melodies and have both descriptive and pre¬ 
scriptive aim, being intended for memorization and 
performing. Evidently, the musical message of Ufki's nota¬ 
tions was addressed to readers and performers of bicultural 
education who at that time formed an exclusive group of court 
musicians. 

In spite of its unique significance, Ali Ufki's adaptation of 
the Western system is faulty in two areas. Firstly, Ufki has 
not created additional signs for the accidentals of Turkish 
scale. Whether he was aware of the microintervals or he con¬ 
sidered them transitory and labile pitch inflections without 
precise intonation, he does not care to mention in his notes. 
Another problem is the rendition of rhtyhmic cycles, greatly 
impaired by a stark binary-ternary dichotomy, proper to West¬ 
ern concept. Ufki's frame of mind was articulated within the 
Western structure of symmetric form, so that in many exam¬ 
ples he divides the piece into equal segments and indicates ar¬ 
bitrary repetitions not suited to the specific Turkish rhythmic 
cycles. Nonetheless, the importance of his Mecmua is im¬ 
mense because it is the first comprehensive collection of vocal 
and instrumental Turkish music written with notes. 

The signifying system of Ufki's notations is formed of 
symbolic and indexical signs that have a conventional relation 
to specific references. It functions through codes in which eve¬ 
ry value is established by contiguity and differences. A signifi¬ 
cant difference lies in the emphasis of translating one West¬ 
ern code of transcription into another Turkish interpretative 
code and the continuing process of decoding involved. The sys- 
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tem has the properties of characteristic Western notes though 
it is adulterated with elements derived from the Islamic con¬ 
cept of writing. The result is an artificial yet effective compos¬ 
ite of two cultures. 

The social environment where Ufki exercised his musical 
talents was the Ottoman court. There, at the saray , he en¬ 
countered musicians of various background and probably 
som ejeunes de langue from Europe on various assigments in 
the Ottoman capital, who assumedly had knowledge of the 
European notational system. Yet Ali Ufki makes no mention 
in his diary or in his Mecmua that he intended to spread his 
notation in the musical circles. In his description of the impe¬ 
rial saray, however, Ufki gives an account about the interest 
in notation manifested by court musicians. These musicians, 
says Ali Ufki 


Musiki hep ezbere ogrenilir; yazilabilmesiyse neredeyse bir 
mucize gibi gorulur. Bense ders goriirken ogrendiklerimi unut- 
mamak i^in kapar, hemen notaya alirdim. Bu yetenegimi goren 
bir^ok Turk iistadi da beni takdir ederdi. Bunun iizerine erba§i , 
yani ifoglanlari korosunun ba§i tayin edildim. Bunlar, ogrendik- 
leri saz ve soz eserlerini sik sik unuturlar, hafizalanm tazele- 
mem i^in bana ba§vururlar ve mtite§ekkir kahrlardi. Dahasi, 
kendilerine musikiyi yazma sanatim ogretmemi isterlerdi (Be- 
har 1990: 45). 


From the above passage, I deduct that trained musicians 
of the seventeenth century began to show a genuine interest 
in notation. Several factors contributed to entail their disposi¬ 
tion for music literacy. The expansion of Turkish musical rep¬ 
ertoire due to a tide of new compositions was a basic factor 
along with the growing number of individual interpreters and 
composers of a national school. Apart from this, European cul¬ 
tural influence was just penetrating different areas, and a 
wave of emulation was caused by the emancipation of Turkish 
music from Persian models. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Kantemiroglu 
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(Prince Demetrius Cantemir [1673-1723]) and Nayi Osman 
Dede (c. 1652-1730) revived the alphabetical notation to write 
down melodies. Kantemiroglu created an alphabetical system 
with new features which is almost identical with that used by 
Nayi Osman Dede. 

Kantemiroglu says in his work on Islamic religion that he 
studied "over twenty years the practical and theoretical orien¬ 
tal music." Evaluating the state of the theory of music, he also 
asserts in the same passage that the challenge of oriental mu¬ 
sic lies in the complicated rhythms, for the performer needs a 
particular skill to interpret the music: 

For this reason oriental composers have no notes with which 
to write the melodies and their meter, whereas Eurqpeans have 
a great deal of easy use of, whether someone will perfectly mas¬ 
ter the usul, he would be able to perform a song without any er¬ 
ror and without the aid of those notes, only by hearing it twice 
or thrice as sung by the composer himself or taught by his teach¬ 
er. To obviate this difficulty, while I was in Constantinople, I 
composed a book (I dedicated the book to Sultan Ahmed, who 
greatly enjoys music and is very skilled with it), written in 
Turkish language, in which I have submitted theoretical in¬ 
struction of the entire music regarding specific rules and estab¬ 
lished precepts, and I have written down the notes with Arabic 
letters for a smoother usage and practice, clearly expositing the 
theory and hopefully accomplishing it to the very end, as now 
even the Turks say that practical music as well as theoretical 
music have become easier and more clear (1987: 353-4). 

In the above passage Kantemiroglu adopts a contradictory 
approach. He acknowledges the intricacy of Turkish rhythmic 
structures and at the same time he stresses the impropriety of 
notation to render it exactly. Then he claims that the book he 
has composed while he lived in Istanbul would compensate 
the void. 

Kantemiroglu had already declared in his Ottoman Histo¬ 
ry that his notation was "an invention unknown before to the 
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Turks” (1876: 217 
note 17). A contro¬ 
versial statement 
considering that 
alphabetical nota¬ 
tion has been cod¬ 
ified by the Sys- 
tematists and has 
been disseminated 
through their 
works since the 
thirteeenth centu¬ 
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Persian region. 
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reasons 

discuss this mis¬ 
leading affirma¬ 
tion in a later 
work written for 
Europeans and 
Russians. In the 
same passage of 
his History, 

Kantemiroglu 
mentions the 
names of some of 
his students in 

music, such as Sinek Mehmed and Bardak^i Mehmed Qelebi, 
who first learned music with the famous Kanboso Mehmed 
Aga. Other students, who were his friends, persuaded him to 
write his ideas on music. At the advice of Davul Ismail Efendi, 
imperial ba§ hazinedar and that of Latif Qelebi, also his stu- 
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Pe§rev in buselik-a§iran/beref§an 
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dent and hazinedar of the Crimean Tatar Han, Kantemiroglu 
writes his treatise. It can be argued that his students were not 
all professional musicians. More, they formed a small entour¬ 
age around the Prince, and they aspired to read music from 
sheets, though Ali Ufki's previous related account suggests 
the growing curiosity of the Ottoman musical community for 
notation. 

In his Edvar written around 1700, Kantemiroglu takes 
an innovative approach to notation which opens new horizons 
to the philosophy of music. He sets up the system of notation 
as the foundation of a new theory of music ( kavl-i cedid). The 
book is comprised of a theoretical treatise and a collection of 
over 350 instrumental notations written down with alphabeti¬ 
cal notes (entitled Kitab-i 'ilm'ul-musiki c.1700). In the first 
chapter of his treatise Kantemiroglu describes his notation as 
an ebcedt and adedi system because it combines alphabetical 
signs and numerals. He explains the application of letters and 
the auxiliary numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 indicating the 
mensural values which are added under the respective alpha¬ 
betical symbols. The collection is comprised of pe§revs and 
some nazires, a good number of semais and few instrumental 
varsagis. 

Kantemiroglu invents 33 alphabetical signs for the tan- 
bur scale of his time, with a gamut ranging two octaves plus 
one whole tone at the basis, from yegah to tiz huseyni. There 
are no steps between yegah and a§iran because yegah is the 
open string. In addition to the 33 symbols he creates he 
creates a special sign for nerm £argah corresponding to the 
pitch of the sympathetic string which is not functional, as it 
never appears in his notations. 

The visual form of the symbols depicts single, dual and 
triple graphic images. The signs derive from three distinct cal¬ 
ligraphic styles: nesih, nk'a and stilus. Same sound name can 
be repeated though notated with a different character. It is ob¬ 
vious that Kantemiroglu departs from Safiyuddin's concept of 
single and dual graphic form symbolizing letters and nume- 
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rals of the traditional ebced mnemotechnical system. Every 
symbol invented by Kantemiroglu indicates the exact indivi¬ 
dual pitch in the scale. Since the name of the same note chan¬ 
ges from lower octave to upper octave, each individual pitch 
receives another graphic symbol. Unlike Safiyiiddin who grou¬ 
ped the notes in series equivalent to their numerical value, 
Kantemiroglu designs each note as an individual entity. While 
Safiyuddin's notational signs were designed on a logical pat¬ 
tern based upon the repetition of the symbols and the strict 
dual compound forms, Kantemiroglu designs arbitrary forms 
of letters. Similarly to Safiyuddin's system, Kantemiroglu's 
notational method is phonetic and disjunctive, as the nume¬ 
rals indicating duration are subscripts added under the alpha¬ 
betical symbols defining the pitch. However, the two parame¬ 
ters, pitch and duration, are not visually fused and for this re¬ 
ason often become confusing. 

With regard to the network of signification, Kantemi¬ 
roglu's alphabetical signs are mainly iconic because they 
show similarity with the object referred to. For example, the 
sign ye which stands for yegah pitch has relation of resem¬ 
blance to the graphic representation of the word yegah, but 
has no analogy whatsoever to the sound yegah. Thus all al¬ 
phabetical symbols hold a relation of similarity with an exter¬ 
nal reality, that of the written language. The function of the 
signs is merely phonetic and bears individual definition, 
whereas the numerals carry separate duration indicators. 

The distinction of iconic signs is diagrammatic and not 
metaphoric. Kantemiroglu's notation presupposes an initia¬ 
tion to linguistic system. In his treatise he asserts that he 
took the linguistic structures as model for his theory. Whence 
he compares the 33 symbols of notation to the letters of the al¬ 
phabet which build the source of various languages t Edvar p. 
16-17). The analogy establishes that the musical sound is 
equivalent to the letter representing the speech sound (pho¬ 
neme), the musical motive to the syllable (morpheme), and the 
musical mode to the grammatical compound (lexeme). In brief, 
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he gives a structural definition of the notational system based 
on the analogy to the written language. In this sense, the se¬ 
mantic relationship of alphabetical symbols to linguistic struc¬ 
tures reinforces the connection between musical sounds as 
cultural units and the linguistic external reality. 

Kantemiroglu's method omits signs for rests, repetition 
marks, ties, slurs, expression marks, or ornamentation signs. 
Subtle techniques of performance elude the capacity of the no¬ 
tation. To make up for the inherent deficiencies, he uses ver¬ 
bal directions. The basic code is comprised of the name of gen¬ 
re, mode, rhythm, author and the known title of the piece. To 
these are frequently added indications for segment divisions 
and phrases naming the vezin level as auxiliary labels on the 
margin. In the final part of the collection new visual symbols 
are introduced, such as vertical bars separating the parts, ar¬ 
rows, dots under numbers, horizontal short lines over the al¬ 
phabetic signs and groups of three or four commas in the 
shape of a dagger or diamond, comparable to punctuation 
symbols. All additional symbols were thought to clarify the 
message conveyed through alphabetical notes. 

The purpose of the notation was supposed to be both de¬ 
scriptive and prescriptive. Kantemiroglu claimed that his 
method had a full-fledged function and application. To this it 
can be argued that the method is not all-around versatile. In 
some notations the melodies are not more than bare outlines 
whereas others include elaborate melodic decorations. The 
discrepancy leaves open to the reader/performer to recreate 
the piece rather from his own skillfulness than to rely upon 
the prescriptiveness of the notation. 

Apart from the practical use of his alphabetical notes, 
Kantemiroglu elevates the system of notation to theoretical 
status. He is the first theorist in Turkish musical literature to 
proclaim and construe the principles of 'ilm-i 'ameli against 
the speculative postulates of ' ilm-i nazari. The notation sys¬ 
tem constitutes the core of his theory and the foundation of 
his treatise. Before him all the treatises written by Arab, Per- 
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sian and Turkish authors have postulated the supremacy of 
speculative theory. Unlike his predecessors, Kantemiroglu 
builds his theory on practical precepts derived from the per¬ 
formance of music, thus establishing the priority of the pro¬ 
cess over the system. In this sense the meaning of notation 
takes on a much broader scope combining the pragmatic di¬ 
mension with semantic conventions. 

The dating of Kantemiroglu's notation and that used by 
his contemporary Nayi Osman Dede raises a moot point. The 
comparison between Kantemiroglu's notation and Osman 
Dede's notation shows a puzzling similarity between the two. 
Rauf Yekta, who has been the first to make known the for¬ 
mer's notation, said that the Prince 

s'attribue l'invention dune notation musicale employant les 
lettres de l'alphabet turc; cependant, comme nous l'avons dit 
plus haut, une telle notation etait d6j& connue au temps d'Abd- 
ul-Kadir et employee par cet auteur dans ees ouvrages. En out¬ 
re, le codex n^l247, conserve a la biblioth^que du couvent des- 
derviches tourneurs... et qui a appartenu au c6l£breflutiste turc 
Nayi Osman Ded6..., demontre que ce musicien 6crivit les com¬ 
positions musicales de son temps avec une sorte de notation 
dont les signes sont empruntes k l'alphabet, et en meme temps 
la biographie de Nayi Osman Ded6 assure qu'il est l'inventeur 
d'une esp&ce de notation conpue de la meme mani&re (1922: 
2980). 

Actually, Nayi Osman Dede's biographers mentioned his 
talent for writing down melodies with notes. The biographer 
Salim praises him for being a learned and pious man, a highly 
cultivated dervish who penetrated the secrets of vocal singing. 
He was able to write down the songs with letters and numer¬ 
als and to notate right away any pitch, acute or grave. He was 
capable to notate any beste or kar and afterwards he could 
read the music. For this reason, he was considered a perfect 
musician (1897: 635). Likewise, Sakib Dede describes his mu¬ 
sical talent saying that he was capable of recording melodies 
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with notes (1866: 230 and 279). Osman Dede's notebook was 
known as Edvar kitabi and was conserved at the mevlevihane 
from Yenikapi. It is believed that there have been two copies 
preserved in that library (codex 1246 and codex 1247). When 
the Mevlevi establishment burnt down, one of the copies was 
destroyed in the flames. Later on the salvaged notebook ended 
up in Rauf Yekta's collection. Fortunately, I was able to con¬ 
sult the existing manuscript thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Ya- 
vuz Yekta and amiability of Mr. Ismail Baha Siirelsan, cura¬ 
tor of Rauf Yekta's library at that time. I will give below an 
account of the contents of this unique document. 

The manuscript is a notebook with alphabetical notations 
containing about 100 folios. The page dimensions are of 200 
mm. by 93 mm. It is bound in tan leather, written with black 
ink and the chapter titles with gold; the script is nesih. On 
the first folio is written the signature of the author dervig Os¬ 
man el-mevlevi fi tekkye-i galata. This signature is the oldest. 
Other signatures on the same folio are: 

el-fakir el-§eyh Seyyid Abdiilbaki el-mevlevih&ne-i bab-i 
cedid; el-fakir el-§eyh Hiiseyn Salaheddin el-mevlevi 
mevlevihane-i bab-i cedid; el-fakir el-§eyh Seyyid Osman 
Salaheddin el-mevlevi mevlevihane-i bab-i cedid. On the mar¬ 
gin is recorded the date 1227 cemazi-iil sani yevm 7 (17 June 
1812), probably written by the last possessor. 

The notebook contains notations of about 70 instrumental 
melodies (some 65 pegrevs and few semais). The majority of 
pieces are to be found also in Ufki, in Kantemiroglus collec¬ 
tion and in Kevseri's Mecmua. The book includes the follow¬ 
ing melodies: 
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TABLE 2 

Pe§revs : rast/ darb-i fetih, §erif; rast/ diiyek, Alem Ara; 
rast/ diiyek, Benef§ezar; nikriz/ sakil, Muzaffer; rast/ fahte, El- 
mas Pare, Solakzade; saba/ darb-i fetih, Mustafa; hiiseyni/ dii- 
yek, §ah Murad; u§§ak/ diiyek, Hasan Can; u$$ak/ diiyek, Ha¬ 
san Aga; u§§ak/ diiyek, Cihan Ara; saba/ sakil, Mah-i Bulut; 
saba/ sakil, Tatar Han sakili; saba / havi, Solakzade; saba/ sa¬ 
kil Muzaffer sakili; saba/ £enber, Kalfaoglu ^enberi; acem/ 
9enber, Ama Ibrahim ^enberi; saba/ darb-i fetih, Muzaffer; uz- 
zal/ diiyek, Bostan; hisar/ darb-i fetih, Melekcan; hisar/ darb-i 
fetih, Kiih Pare, Aga Miimin; neva/ diiyek, Baba Zeytun; neva/ 
hafif, Bayezid; neva/ biiyiik muhammes; neva/ muhammes, 
£engi Mustafa Aga; neva/ diiyek Qengi Ibrahim; neva/ fahte, 
Qengi Ibrahim Qelebi; neva/ fahte; neva/ 9enber, §erif sakili; 
neva ^enber, Muzaffer, neva/ devir, Ahmed Bey; neva/ havi; 
neva/ devir, Ahmed Bey; neva/ havi; neva devri; neva/ sakil, 
Tatar Han; neva/ darb-i fetih, Solakzade; neva/ darb-i fetih, 
§erif; u§§ak/ diiyek, Solakzade; u§§ak/ beref§an, §erif; uzzal/ 
sakil, Solakzade; irak/ diiyek, Seyfii'l-Misri; irak/ sakil, Melek¬ 
can; Irak/ sakil, Atik; irak/ diiyek, Biilbiil; irak/beref§an, §ah 
Murad; irak beref§an, Muzaffer; irak/ diiyek, Haydar Can; 
irak/ darb-i fetih, §’erif; evi$ sakil;evi£, Qak-i Giriban; evi9/ ha¬ 
fif, Meclis-i Ara; evi^/ darb-i fetih, Muzaffer; diigah/ muham¬ 
mes, Aga Riza; diigah/ devr-i kebir, Mir-i Bagdad; diigah/ 
devr-i kebir, Masuki; siinbiile-nigar/ devir, Kutb-i Nayi; siin- 
biile devri, Kutb-i Nayi; segah/ fahte; segah/ diiyek, Gida-i 
Ruh, Muzaffer; segah/ 9enber, §erif Qelebi; segah/ 9enber, §e- 
rif Qelebi; segah/ darb-i fetih, Muzaffer; segah-bestenigar/ dii¬ 
yek; segah/ diiyek, Sancak; ni^abur devri. 

Semais: neva, Solakzade; bayati, Buhurcizade; irak; evi9, 
Solakzade; segah; ni§abur. 

Osman Dede's notation is remarkably similar to that de¬ 
vised by Kantemiroglu. Osman Dede's notation is also com¬ 
prised of 33 alphabetical signs for the fundamental tonal sys¬ 
tem of the Turkish music. The symbols are designs of single, 
dual and triple form characters, resulted from single letters or 
compounds, analogous to Kantemiroglu's combinations. Many 
of the symbols are identical in both systems, whereas some 
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signs show distinctive graphic forms as seen in the table be 
low: 

TABLE 3 


PITCH 

KANTEMIROGLU 

OSMAN DEDE 

yegah 

ye 

he 

a§iran 

ayn-he 

§in 

acem-a§iran 

ayn-he 

ayn 

irak 

kaf 

kaf 

rehavi/geve§t 

re 

§in-te 

rast 

re 

re 

zengule/zirgule 

nun 

ze-ye-re 

diigah 

dal 

dal 

nih a ven d/kiir di 

he 

kef-vav 

segah 

sin 

sin 

buselik 

be 

be 

£argah 

gim-elif 

£im-elif 

saba/nim hicaz 

sad 

cim-nun 

uzzal/hicaz 

lam 

ze 

neva 

he 

nun 

bayati/§uri/nim hisar 

be-ye-elif 

vav 

hisar 

ha 

ha-sad-re 

hxiseyni 

ha-he 

ha 

acem 

ayn 

ayn 

evi£ 

elif 

vav 

mahur 

mim-elif 

mim-elif 

gerdaniye 

kef 

kef-re 

§ehnaz 

§in-he 

§in-he 

muhayyer 

mim 

mim-re 

siinbiile 

lam-he 

lam-he 

tiz segah 

sin 

sin 

tiz buselik 

be-he 

be 

tiz £argah 

^im 

£im-elif 

tiz saba 

sad/he 

cim-nun 

tiz uzzal 

lam-he 

ze 

tiz neva 

he 

nun 

tiz bayati 

be-ye-he 

ha-sad-re 

tiz hiiseyni 

ha-he 

ha 



For the acute notes, starting with tiz segah , Osman Dede 
repeats same signs from the second octave with additional 
short lines over the signs. With this feature Osman Dede 
shows a genuine practical concept and a good sense of simpli¬ 
fication of a rigid system like the alphabetical one. Yet no oth¬ 
er attempt to innovate or improve the method ca be surmised 
on his behalf. 

The above synoptic table shows the striking similarity be¬ 
tween the two notational systems. Over a third of the signs 
are absolutely identical. In some cases the difference in the 
choice of letters may be justified by different names given to 
same pitches. Consequently, the singular symbol re for reha- 
vi given by Kantemiroglu is distinguished from the dual form 
§in-te for geve§t given by Nayi Osman Dede to the same 
pitch. Evidently the tonal scale is identical in both notations. 
However, a clear-cut diference is reflected in the use of nu¬ 
merals. Osman Dede employs only the numerals 1, 2, and 4 he 
draws over the alphabetical note symbols, and not under¬ 
neath the alphabetical notes like Kantemiroglu. The rather 
infrequent use of only three numerals hints at a basic binary 
concept of rhythmic division forged after the prosodic distinc¬ 
tion of long and brief durational values. There is no indication 
of ternary values. 

Since Osman Dede has left no explicative comments on 
the circumstances surrounding the invention of his method, 
one cannot assess the exact date when he devised it. In con¬ 
clusion, the dating of the two notational systems, that of 
Kantemiroglu and that of Osman Dede, can only be inferred 
as coeval. I assume that both musicians, living in the same pe¬ 
riod in the Ottoman capital, knew already each other and pos¬ 
sibly met on several occasions, and maybe have exchanged 
ideas. Yet it is impossible to ascertain with precision if they 
took inspiration in a common source and further plagiarized 
each other's innovations. The great distinction between the 
two authors is that Kantemiroglu analyzes the philosophical 
aspect of the alphabetical notes, and establishes the notation 
system as the foundation of a new theory of music. As for Nayi 
Osman Dede, he gives no theoretical explanation in his note¬ 
book. Therefore, the issue of the historical date of the two no- 
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tations remains without resolve. Facing this riddle, Turkish 
music historians list Osman Dede's notation prior to that 
created by Kantemiroglu (Oztuna 1974: 98). 

Without any question the alphabetical system of 
Kantemiroglu and that almost identical employed by Osman 
Dede can be defined as representing the original Turkish al¬ 
phabetical notation in the history of Islamic music. The sys¬ 
tem is based upon the intervals of the Turkish scale of two oc¬ 
taves and one whole tone of the seventeenth century which 
was not the same with the Systematist scale codified by 
Safiyiiddin. The Turkish scale, as Kantemiroglu has estab¬ 
lished it in his treatise, shows a diatonic basic structure de¬ 
veloped with chromatic intervals. 

In terms of notational graphemics the graphic images of 
the notes stand for the Turkish names of the pitches and have 
connotations with calligraphic representations. And above all 
the aim of the notation is to record the musical message and 
convey it to educated practitioners who would be better 
equipped to recreate it in musical events. The user will learn 
to associate and expression with another one by having an os- 
tensive experience, and as result would acquire semantic 
knowledge. The meaning of notes was at last consigned to ed¬ 
ucate the music performers. 

Kantemiroglu s notation was not widely spread and had a 
brief period of existence. The only successor in the same trend 
has been the Mevlevi dervish Mustafa Kevseri (d.c. 1770) who 
copied and enriched Kantemiroglu's collection of notations in¬ 
cluding in it over 500 instrumental compositions. He went 
even further, improving the original system by adding some 
symbols as indicators of height, repetition and intonation. He 
also compiled another version of Kantemiroglu's Edvar . 

Kantemiroglu's notes fell soon into oblivion, though the 
preoccupation of practitioners with notation continued for the 
purpose of memorization. Abbot Toderini explains in his book 
written in the late eighteenth century how Turkish musicians 
of his time used "fancy notes," meaning by this phrase some 
rudiments of notation as mnemonic aid (1789 vol. 1: 219). At 
the very end of the eighteenth century, Nasir Abdiilbaki Dede 
(1765-1821), the $eyh of the Yenikapi Mevlevi establishment 
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and grandson of Osman Dede, revitalizes the interest in al¬ 
phabetical notation. Commissioned by Sultan Selim III (1789- 
1807) to invent a musical notation, he recreates the alphabeti¬ 
cal notation and explains it in his compendium Tahririye 
written in 1796 (53b-79b). His notation is also ebcedt and 
adedt Abdiilbaki reproduces the concept of symbols with nu¬ 
merical value from Safiyiiddin and applies the numerals as in 
Kantemir oglu's notes (1 to 6 and 8). Abdiilbaki Dede increases 
the number of steps for the same Turkish scale made up of 
two octaves and a whole tone at the basis from yegah to tiz 
hiiseyni. He introduces two intermediary steps between 
yegah and a§iran , another step between rast and zirgiile 
and other between tiz neva and tiz hisar, The 37 symbols es¬ 
tablished by Abdiilbaki Dede are: 

TABLE 4 

yegah = A ( I), pest bayati = B ( ^ ), pest hisar = D ( a ), 
a§iran = 'A ( *), acem-a§iran = H ( & ), irak = V (j), 
geve§t = Z ( j ), rast = H ( ^ ), §uri= T ( JL ), zirgiile = Y (), 
diigah = YA ( L ), kiirdi = YB ( ^ ), segah = YC ( ^ ), 
buselik = YD ( ^ ), $argah = YH ( o ), saba = YV(^ ), 
hicaz = YZ ( ), neva- YH ( ^ ), bayati = YT ( JL> ), 

hisar = K ( J ), hiiseyni = KA ( ), acem = KB (), 

evi£ = KC ( ^), mahur = KD ( ), gerdaniye = KH ( <£ ), 

§ehnaz = KV ( £ ), muhayyer = KZ (), siinbiile = KH ( ^ ), 
tiz segah = KT ( ), tiz buselik = L ( J ), tiz $argah = LA ( ), 

tiz saba LB ( ), tiz hicaz LC ( gJ), tiz neva = LD ( jJ ), 

tiz bayati = LH ( <J ), tiz hisar = LV (jJ), tiz hiiseyni = LZ ( jJ ) 
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Except for a§iran , all symbols are identical with Safiyiid- 
din's signs, though the names of the pitches from the Turkish 
scale are distinct from the Arabic ones. A novelty of 
Abdtilbaki's notation is that he creates two symbols for rests, 
the comma and the period. Abdiilbaki gives examples of nota¬ 
tion in his manual, few vocal and instrumental pieces from 
the Mevlevi ritual ayln-i §erif. These pieces are the only nota¬ 
tions passed on by Abdiilbaki Dede. Yet Yilmaz Oztuna has 
considered his method the best Turkish musical notation 
(1974: 99). Notwithstanding the merits, Abdiilbaki's notation 
found no practical application and no followers. The final 
chapter of the Turkish alphabetical notation drew to its end. 

In retrospect, the concept of alphabetical notation has fo¬ 
cused the attention of Islamic musicians for centuries. From 
the modest beginnings of a mnemonic aid inspired in the 
Greek alphabetical notes, it grew out to speculative designa¬ 
tions and was applied to describe scales and to illustrate few 
musical examples. Turkish theorists and musicians developed 
the alphabetical idea and turned it into a practical device to 
preserve music for posterity. Alphabetical notations of melo¬ 
dies rendered Turkish music accessible as library materials. 
Kantemir oglu's collection of about 350 melodies along with 
Kevseri’s over 500 pieces, the notations of circa 70 melodies 
left by Nayi Osman Dede, and the few compositions notated 
by Abdiilbaki Dede make up a corpus of classical music trans¬ 
mitted to next generations of musicians through the vehicle of 
alphabetical notes. 

Reflecting on the meaning of alphabetical notation in the 
Turkish musical life and cultural setting, one envisages that 
alphabetical signs form a semiotic system interrelated with 
linguistic paradigms and connected with the spectrum of a 
culture exposed to the interpretation of the esoteric transmit¬ 
ted through visual messages. Turkish aphabetical notation, 
rigorous and strictly phonetic, encompasses the semantics of a 
musical thinking and a graphesthetics established within the 
settings of intertwined cultural codes. The trademark of Turk¬ 
ish alphabetical notes is iconicity whose scope is justified by 
cultural conventions. Essentially iconicity refers to an exten¬ 
sive network of signs whose meanings are necessarily related 
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to the external reality of language, so that music acquires the 
dimensions of a language of second order. Nevertheless the 
complete meaning of the newly created musical language is of¬ 
ten elusive being left open to the interpretation of the per¬ 
former. 

Other trends of musical notation during the eighteenth 
century reveal the developments of a long period of musical 
acculturation. A significant example of acculturation is 
Tanburi Kii^uk Artin, a musician and poet of the West-Arme- 
nian community, who wrote a practical guidebook on oriental 
music (Turkish, Persian and Armenian) in Istanbul around 
1730 (Tahmitzian 1968). The text is composed in the form of a 
dialog between the Maestro and his pupil Tahmasp Kulu. Ar¬ 
tin describes the modal scales and their transpositions, and 
enumerates the rhythmic cycles. For the beats, he uses mne¬ 
monic symbols: the point for diim , the letter elif for tek , the 
angle sign (same as the mathematic "less than" sign) for teke y 
and double angle for tekka. A superscribed tilde elongates the 
duration of a beat. He employs Armenian neumes for pitches 
in a scale of two octaves and one whole tone from yegah to tiz 
hiiseyni. The scale consists of a succession of 16 full basic 
steps and 14 intermediary steps which makes it almost simi¬ 
lar to the scale given by Kantemiroglu. The names of the notes 
representing the 16 full steps derive from letters arbitrarly 
chosen from Armenian alphabet. Artin gives examples of how 
to write groups of notes with specific temporal values but does 
not include notations of complete compositions. The examples 
indicate how particular superscripted marks determine the 
temporal value of notes in playing. 

Artin's notation is a rather composite method which amal¬ 
gamates neumes, ideograms and alphabetic elements over the 
foundation of Turkish music and its rules. The signs designat¬ 
ed for both pitch and mensural value are symbolic designa¬ 
tions holding a conventional relation between symbols and ref¬ 
erential meaning. The additional alphabetic references estab¬ 
lish an equivalence between the abstract graph representing 
the note and the name of it without identity of content. In 
spite of its lack of unity, Artin's method has significant se¬ 
mantic implications hinting at the interactive process going on 
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Ku^uk Artin’s alphabetical notes for the 16 basic steps of 
the fundamental scale from yegah to tiz hiiseyni derived 
from Armenian characters. Tahmitzian, p.118 


between the musical cultures of his time. 

An aspect of interaction between Turkish music and other 
musical knowledge can be observed in some works of the same 
period written with Byzantine notation. The tendency to no¬ 
tate Turkish music with Byzantine notes was not uncommon 
among the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire. A particular case 
of acculturation is the treatise on music written by Kurillu 
Marmarinu in 1749. From the brief account on the manuscript 
given by the musicologist Murat Bardakp, we understand 
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that Marmarinu added in his treatise a chapter on Turkish 
music. In it he described the Turkish tonal system and the di¬ 
vision of each octave into 22 steps, and gave verbal descrip¬ 
tions of the melodic progressions completed with notes 
(Bardak^i 1993: 25-30). Marmarinu's presentation of Turkish 
musical system with notational examples clearly indicates 
that a parallel of the two musical cultures, Turkish and 
Greek, was already established in the mid-eighteenth century 
offering the practitioners of the time and alternative musical 
trend, that of acculturated concepts which would eventually 
enhance cross-cultural exchanges and a progressive assimila¬ 
tion of materials. The nineteenth century was to bring a wave 
of reforms and the onset of modernization in many domains of 
the social life. Alphabetical notation was rendered obsolete 
and faded out of the musical scene. The process of musical ac¬ 
culturation becomes more intense and active in the first half 
of the nineteenth century when new trends of musical nota¬ 
tion come into being: the notation invented by Baba Hampar- 
sum and the neo-Byzantine notation reformed by Hrisantos. 

Baba Hamparsum (1768-1839), an Armenian cantor and a 
friend of Abdiilbaki Dede, devised a new system about 1813 
based upon the medieval Armenian neumatic notation. In 
fact, Baba Hamparsum reformed the old khaz system retain¬ 
ing some of the neumes and ascribing them new meanings. He 
designated seven symbols for the seven notes of the octave 
starting from yegah: pou ye ve pe ha ne ba. Additional dashes 
are used to distinguish the octaves. The durations of notes are 
marked with auxiliary synbols, dots, lines, and circles added 
to the original pitch sign. The signs for rests are identical with 
the additional duration signs. It follows that a sign with addi¬ 
tional dashes may integrate pitch and temporal value in one 
single graphic form. So far the system becomes fully diaste- 
matic with high qualities of simplicity, clarity and expediency. 

At first Hamparsum thought to create a system to reintro¬ 
duce the old canonical hymns called sharaghan into the Ar¬ 
menian church music and to restore them from the influence 
of Greek music. But the success of the reformed method sur¬ 
passed any expectation. The Hamparsum notes disseminated 
rapidly and the system crossed the cultural barriers and was 
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widely adopted by Turkish musicians, so that soon after it was 
completely assimilated, and was considered the Turkish nota¬ 
tion par excellence. 

The popularity of Hamparsum system lasted over a centu¬ 
ry. Numerous collections of notes were compiled with Ham¬ 
parsum notes and the system became a commonplace for no- 
tistler. Many Mevlevi dervishes learned it and applied it to 
notate religious and secular songs. I remember with emotion 
that the highly respected musician Halil Can was still writing 
down music with Hamparsum notes in the late 1960s claiming 
that the system is most appropriate for Turkish music. 

The proliferation of Hamparsum notation was due partic¬ 
ularly to its handiness and expediency. These qualities were 
also liabilities. The system was criticized for its oversimplifi¬ 
cation and Hamparsum himself was aware of its deficiencies 
and intended to improve it before he died. Yeghia M. Tsntse- 
sian (1834-1881) improved the system accomodating it with 
the principles of Western music for an established twelve-tone 
chromatic scale of two octaves from C to c (1933). Toward the 
end of the century, the Armenian printer Hovhannes Muhen- 
disian of Istanbul devised typesets for Hamparsum notes and 
made it possible to print them. 

Nigoghos Tasciyan was the first to be published in 1874 
with a volume of religious hymns, shortly preceding the first 
publications with Western notes. The Armenian press contin¬ 
ued to print religious music but ceased to print Turkish and 
Armenian secular music in the first decades of the twentieth 
century in the face of the growing success of Western notes. 

Only some years after Hamparsum created his system, 
around 1820, the Greek Hrisantos of Madytos (1770-1846) re¬ 
formed the Byzantine ecclesiastical notation and simplified 
the medieval neumatic system. He ascribed the first seven let¬ 
ters of the Greek alphabet to a basic seven-degree scale start¬ 
ing with yegah: pa vu ga di ke zo ni. This kind of gamut 
corresponds to Hamparsum's basic basic seven notes of the 
scale. Hrisantos also ordered the modes into diatonic, chro¬ 
matic and enharmonic species. The practicality of the neo- 
Byzantine notation made available a large body of old Greek 
hymns and enabled Greeks to write and learn Turkish music 
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(Bardak^i 1993: 25-30). 

An important contribution to the trend of musical accultu¬ 
ration through notation is due to the Karamanli Greeks of 
Anatolia. Beginning with 1830 to about 1914 the Karamanli 
publications printed Greek and Turkish melodies with neo- 
Byzantine notation and published Turkish texts with Greek 
script. In principle the publications were bilingual and bi-mu¬ 
sical. The bulk of the Turkish songs were §arkis , then beste s 
and few yiiriik semais, even some vocal pe§revs and saz se - 
maisis authored by composers mostly from the second half of 
the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century (Bardak^i 
1993: 29-61). 

Discussing the Karamanli publications in a recent paper, 
Cem Behar observes that about 40 §arki s published in Enter- 
pi (1830) and Pandora (1846) collections have been "forgot¬ 
ten" in the sense that they do not appear in other Turkish an¬ 
thologies and have not been assimilated into the mainstream 
of Turkish musical practice as a part of the nineteenth-centu¬ 
ry repertoire (1993). This issue addresses directly the reten¬ 
tion of some more enduring elements over others under the 
strains of acculturation. A basic stylistic compatibility already 
existed between the two musical cultures. Yet it was possible 
for the Karamanli marginal community to have preserved in 
their musical catalogue Turkish melodies considered spurious 
or obsolete by Turkish musicians, and for this reason they 
were not integrated into the mainstream repertoire. The 
Karamanli notes recorded the involving alternation of move¬ 
ment of style and content of the two cultures at a certain point 
in time. 

There are parallel points as well as distinctions between 
the Hamparsum notation and Karamanli publications. The 
signification system of both notations is equivalent but the se¬ 
mantic fields are distinctive. The semantic property of Ham¬ 
parsum notes refers to the denotation of the given signs and is 
at the same time a culturally recognized property, whereas 
the semantic property of Karamanli publications refers to 
connotations not necessarily corresponding to a culturally rec¬ 
ognized property. Hamparsum notes were smoothly integrated 
into Turkish musical culture with the meaning of genuine 
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Armenian religious hymn-SA aragan from Ayin-i Ruhani Kitabi, vol. I p.I(printed) 



reality. Karamanh publications remained a body of musical 
translations with historical importance and questionable au¬ 
thentic value. 

The modernization of social and political Ottoman life in 
the nineteenth century opened the gates to the influence of 
Western music. From 1650 on to the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century there was a complete absence of Western notes 
in Ottoman musical literature. The use of Western notes infil¬ 
trated gradually and spread becoming more and more popular 
in the latter part of the century. The practicality of European 
notes entailed the publication of Turkish music written with 
staff notation. Notaci Haci Emin Efendi (1845-1907) published 
the first collections of fastis and individual pieces in 1876. 
Many of the pieces were harmonized for the piano ( Fenn-i 
musikiden 1876). This procedure was common to the Western 
frame of mind since Europeans have experienced harmoniza¬ 
tion of oriental melodies for publication long before this date. 
Soon after Haci Emin's initiative other collections of vocal and 
instrumental pieces followed. 

Muallim Ismail Hakki (1866-1927) published some fasils 
and later on introduced staff notation in his music lessons 
(1897 and later). Just at the beginning of this century §amh 
Selim and then his brothers §amh Iskender and Tevfik pub¬ 
lished Turkish music with notes for about three decades (1901 
through 1920s), making available a large body of melodies to 
music aficionados. Their endeavor was emulated by other 
groups of publishers. Broadly the publications included pri¬ 
mary (from oral sources) and secondary (from written sources) 
transcriptions: pieces handed down by oral transmission as 
well as new compositions of art and urban music created by 
contemporary composers and transcriptions from Hamparsum 
notes. 

The question of an adequate notation system was ad¬ 
dressed with all seriousness by the leaders of modern Turkish 
musicology, Rauf Yekta, Suphi Ezgi and H. Sadettin Arel. All 
three made a tremendous contribution to the proliferation of 
notes and the standard norms of notation. They transcribed 
and published materials with staff notation from alphabetical 
notes and from Hamparsum notebooks. Another composer 
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who had a unique role in disseminating written music and in 
collecting music has been Abdiilkadir Tore (1873-1946), who 
together with his disciple Ekrem Karadeniz (1904-1981) em¬ 
barked on the mission to collect and write down with notes re¬ 
ligious and secular music of over several centuries. The result 
is seen in the impressive Karadeniz Koleksiyonu of 66 vol¬ 
umes of handwritten music stored in the Stileymaniye 
Kiitiiphanesi. 

The consequences of the new Western method have been 
overwhelming. Staff notation introduced intervallic precision 
and specificity of duration in one single image, simplification 
and emphasis on subsidiary elements, and additional conven¬ 
tional signs for expression and decoration. At last the core 
problems of adapting Western notes were resolved. New sym¬ 
bols for accidentals had to be devised to accomodate the pitch¬ 
es of the Turkish octave divided into 24 uneven intervals. 
Acoustic measurements in cents expanded the methods of in¬ 
vestigating the exact intervals and justified the method of no¬ 
tating pitch inflections. An appropriate way of representing 
the units of a respective rhythmic cycle was the convention of 
dotted barlines and a full barline at the end of the period. 
Conventional symbols and procedures of traditional Western 
system were retained to satisfy the transcriptions. 

In fact, modern Turkish musicologists accomplished to ac¬ 
climatize Turkish materials to Western notational rules and 
persevered to adapt Turkish music to Western notational con¬ 
cept. As a result musicians were flooded with notational con¬ 
tradictions as the transcribers and publishers emulated to 
increase the proliferation of notes. All these collections differ 
from one another in many details as they display the approach 
of individual authors. The series of art music pieces published 
by the Istanbul Konservatuvari starting in the early 1920s es¬ 
tablished technical standard procedures and applied them 
with consistency valid to the present day. Since 1950 a large 
amount of folk music collected in the field has been printed by 
various publishers. 

Notational procedures borrowed from the Western tradi¬ 
tional notation have been sufficiently adaptable to cope with 
Turkish materials. On its turn Western notation underwent a 
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surge of drastic innovations in 1950s which developed differ¬ 
ent stylistic trends meant to accomodate the demands of the 
new music. Consequently, a refinement of the Western con¬ 
ventional procedures offering more choices between alterna¬ 
tives would equally benefit the performers of Turkish tradi¬ 
tional music. 

The idea of musical notation has been deeply implanted in 
the Turkish culture. The diversified methods of notation have 
been instrumental in safeguarding a large corpus of Turkish 
music throughout the Ottoman period, which can be studied 
and performed even in the present day. The interest in nota¬ 
tion shown by the community of Turkish musicians of all 
epochs was the very articulation of the order of things in a so¬ 
ciety where music and language were vital parts of a broad 
spectrum of meanings. And above all, as Ali Ufki put it in his 
motto: 


Taacciib edesin ey a§ik bu ne hattir ue ne kelim? 
Ak ustilnde bir karadir, buna ilim derler, Him . 



CHAPTER II 

MEHTER AS ACT OF POWER AND PERFORMANCE 

The institution of mehter has been associated from its in- 
ception with the House of Osman. The history of the mehter- 
hane provides us with data about the rise and significance of 
mehter music in the military, political and social life of the 
Turks. A complex cultural structure with an entire array of 
significations and wide-range ramifications reaching from the 
spiritual to the warfare, mehter music combined military, cer¬ 
emonial and entertainment activities with religious overtones. 
The philosophy of medieval ahiler military guilds and the cer¬ 
emonials of the dervish fraternities have influenced, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the contents of the mehter organization and its 
set performnces. Conversely, the impact of mehter music has 
been felt in many areas of musical activities and above all in 
the everday life of the Turks. The expanded dimension of im¬ 
ages included in the mehter event shows the absorbtion of all 
aspects of life into a cloud of allusive symbols and conceptual 
abstractions. All together the mehter act of performance has 
been a forceful spectacle of majesty and grandiloquence 
matching only that of the ancient theatres. By definition meh¬ 
ter is considered "Tiirkiin mill! sazidir" (Eren 1959: 4). 

The ethnography of mehter has been analyzed by various 
Turkish musicologists in their writings, such as the valuable 
studies written by Mahmut R. Gazimihal (1957), Haydar Sa- 
nal (1964), and Ahmet Tezba§ar (1975). It is not my intention 
in the forthcoming pages to add anything to the already exist¬ 
ing references but to discuss the interrelation of meanings in 
the semantic framework of the phenomenon. 

The dynamics of the Islamic faith have broadened the 
idea of military conquests with the exaltation of the Holy War 
and the elan vital of the believers fighting under the green 
banner of the Prophet. The Ottomans added to the spirit of 
conquest the magic of davul music and the fascination of the 
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tugs carried ahead of the army. In the expansionist period the 
sound of mehter was a voice of terror to the non-Muslim peo¬ 
ples and a cry of awe for the entire population. The mystique 
of the Turkish marching band remains an example rich in sig¬ 
nificances among the emblems of Ottoman power. It is my 
view that as a feature of Ottoman life style, the mehter has 
reflected for centuries in a musical metaphor the professed 
identity of the people within the corporate unity of Islamic 
universal community summarized in the theological term 
umma . By and large, the concept of umma merges the enti¬ 
ties of nation, community, people and religion, all fused into 
the characteristic Islamic quality and ideal. As one unique 
though Unitarian event the Ottoman mehter is interrelated 
with the semantics of umma. On the other hand, mehter is a 
cultural wholeness which encasts complex dimensions because 
of its broad range of denotations and connotations. Interacting 
with other strands from the cultural flow of ideas, mehter car¬ 
ried on an inventory of meanings and meaningful external 
forms (musical and extramusical) that spread out and made 
accessible to the subjects of the Ottoman empire for many cen¬ 
turies. 

Unlike other categories of music, mehter music was 
played for everybody and was heard by the largest community 
of peoples. Folk music has always been created for and passed 
on to the peasant society of Anatolia and Rumelia and possi¬ 
bly to other regions of the empire. The ince saz music, defined 
also as klasik musiki, was confined to the halls of the palaces 
and mansions and was played for an elite formed out of con¬ 
noisseurs, aficionados and members of the upper class. Apart 
from those circles, the tekkes of the Mevlevi dervishes were 
real music schools where consummate musicians were teach¬ 
ing the arcana of religious and secular art music to their con¬ 
freres and pupils. In contrast to those, mehter music was per¬ 
formed for all the social layers of the empire, from the sove¬ 
reign down the scale of social hierarchy to the lowly people, in 
brief, for the entire spectrum of Ottoman communities. 
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Symbolically, mehter appearances and performances brought 
together into one communal voice and at a unique time of the 
day the entire population making up the social fabric of the 
Ottoman empire. 

The mehter culture emerged and cohered as a result of 
the accumulation and aggregation of significations provided 
by a complex network of sign systems. Its development shows 
indices of mutation throughout the ages sustained in the 
Turkish world by symbolic forms and social arrangements 
proper to its structure and purpose. The resulting mutational 
forms had a pervading and enduring effect as long as struc¬ 
ture and meanings interacted in their contact with one an¬ 
other and had a dynamic vector. 

The validity of mehter music has never been questioned 
by religious scholars. The themes of their heoric marches and 
hymns of praise to Gazis sprung out directly from the dynam¬ 
ics of cihad philosophy. Unlike the ambiguous opinions ex¬ 
pressed by the ulema on the permission or prohibition of in¬ 
strumental music which gave vent to contradictions and 
lengthy polemics in Islamic theology, there has never been 
disagreement on the acceptance of mehter vocal-instrumental 
music included in their ceremonies. 

The existence of davul music has been consistently re¬ 
corded since early periods. Historical evidence acknowledges 
that this style of music is related to the pre-Islamic traditions 
of the Turks. The davul-zurna music, for purposes of display, 
can be traced to the Turco-Mongols living in the north of Chi¬ 
nese land (Picken 1975: 501). Ancient Turks have been men¬ 
tioned as responsible for the predominance of the davul-zur¬ 
na style of music. At the Gok Turks the davul was played in 
the presence of the Khan at times of watchrounds and mili¬ 
tary processions (Tezba§ar 1975: 15). The first mention of this 
connection comes from the Great Seljuks. In 1065 Sultan Al- 
parslan (1063-1072) accorded to the nevbethane the privilege 
to play the tabl three times a day at prayer (Turan 1969: 
114). By the twelfth century, the tabl was played whenever 
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the Sultan was mounting and dismounting from his horse. 
Moreover, five nevbets (nevbet-i pencgane ) were performed 
for the Sultan at the gates of his residence and three in front 
of the mansions of the imperial princes. The Seljuk official 
music band or nevbet was formed of davul , zurna , nakkare , 
and nefir players. The ensemble was named also nay4 Tiirki 
or burk-i Tiirki when it performed at special ceremonies. On 
the folk scene th edavul-zurna type of music has been the tra¬ 
ditional dance music in Turkish villages since the earliest set¬ 
tlements in Anatolia. 

The meaning of davul music was raised to a higher signi¬ 
fication with the emergence of the Ottoman state. In 1284, the 
Seljuk Giyasiiddin Mesud II (1281-1297) gave to Osman Gazi 
(1284-1326), the founder of the Ottoman imperial family, au¬ 
thority over the territory extending from Eski§ehir to 
Yeni§ehir as a sancak , according him exemption from taxes. 
The ferman , confirming his territorial rights, was presented 
to Osman with the insignia of beylik alametleri. These includ¬ 
ed among other objects also a tug, alem, and a tablihan 0 da¬ 
vul and nakkare). A historic account recalls that the ferman 
proclaiming Osman's authority arrived at the time of ikindi. 
The Gazi was holding divan with his assembly. Osman rose 
to his feet, and the music played the nevbet. Since that day it 
became customary for the early Ottoman Sultans to rise when 
the mehter played its set music. This rule has been abolished 
by Sultan Mehmed II Fatih (1451-1481), and after him the 
Sultan listened to the music seated. 

The gesture of Osman Gazi to honor the nevbet played in 
his presence has institutionalized the davul music and made 
valid the act of mehter conjoined with the ascendancy of the 
reigning monarch. Thus davul music was not only a ceremo¬ 
nial decoration dedicated to the sovereign but the very expres¬ 
sion of his title and active power, emblematic of dynastic sym¬ 
bolization. 

Turkish folklorists have overemphasized the analogy be¬ 
tween the symbol of the tug and the davul music and have 
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made both terms synonymous. Though this hypothesis is 
merely linguistic conjecture, the connection between tug and 
mehter is of substantive matter. The tug , as well as the san- 
cak , symbolizes the political and military jurisdiction of a ter¬ 
ritory. This suggests the space covered on a horse ride as the 
sound of a drum reaches the limits of that space. At the same 
time, the number of tugs indicates the number of warriors 
placed under the command of a ruler and his subsequent pow¬ 
er. The davul is also thought to have magic power and to be 
the link to the sacred realm inherited from Shamanistic tradi¬ 
tion. 

Regarding the original davul which Osman has been pre¬ 
sented with, Evliya Qelebi recounts a tradition according to 
which the tabl-i kebir , wrapped in a red cloth kit, hangs by 
the tomb of Orhan Gazi, son of Osman (1326-1359), at his bu¬ 
rial site in Bursa (1896: 622). The story has the merit to un¬ 
derscore the significance given to the relationship between the 
davul object and its image as a symbol of the jurisdiction and 
authority of the Sultan. Whence the metaphoric sign in this 
story has a semantic reference to three interfaced symbols, 
davul (space reached by sound), tug (territory reached by a 
horse ride) and sancak (jurisdiction and territorial emblem). 
Already in the fourteenth century the Arab traveller Ibn Bat¬ 
tuta mentions having listened to many tabilhane and to the 
traditional davul-zurna music throughout Anatolia. 

The organization of the Ottoman mehter evolved with the 
formation of the Janissary corps in the time of Murad I (1360- 
1389). The music band became a military institution auxiliary 
to the Janissaries, identified with the house of the Ottoman 
Sultans. The mehter would march and play in time of war on 
the battlefield, and take part at the assault of enemy cities. 
All the nevbet ensembles were reunited under the supreme 
command of the Ottoman Sultan. 

The mehter musicians were recruited through the 
dev§irme system and they belonged to the kapikulu army, as 
were the Janissary forces. Actually, the mehter ensembles 
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were divisions of the Janissary corps though were not confined 
to garrison life. As their role grew out with time and their ac¬ 
tivities excelled, the mehters were assimilated into other ar¬ 
my organizations beside the Janissary troops. Every army 
corps owned either a mounted band or a band on foot. Every 
fort, army headquarters and Vizier ranks, as well as every 
city and town or village had an organized mehter takimi of a 
certain size with an assigned number of instruments in every 
kat. The mehter bands appeared at holiday festivities, played 
at bayrams and weddings serving the communities. Apart 
from the units directly subordinate to the Sultan, other en¬ 
sembles were assigned to pay their services to the high digni¬ 
taries who were entitled to have their own mehterhane in 
their retinue. The size of the ensemble was directly related to 
the number of tugs awarded to the respective rank and posi¬ 
tion. 

Though it went through mutations, mehter music has re¬ 
tained a plethora of meanings which all have reflected upon 
the institutionalized forms of ceremonial expression in the Ot¬ 
toman society. The original concept asserts that the mehter¬ 
hane has been, from its foundation, associated with the power 
of the Sultan and the regalia of his authority. In times of 
peace, the mehter takimi performed its regular exercises in 
the presence of the Sultan and escorted him in procession, 
proclaiming his absolute power in their songs and prayers. 
They escorted the Sultan in his alay to ceremonies, played at 
the accession to the throne, at the procession of girding the 
sword, at court festivities and ceremonials, at the receptions 
of foreign ambassadors. They also played on holidays and vic¬ 
tory celebrations, and at the feasts given in the honor of impe¬ 
rial princes. Definitely, the mehteran-i tabl-i alem-i hassa 
was a symbolic dimension of imperial authority, inseparable 
from the display of imperial emblems. 

Evliya Qelebi relates an anecdote about a rhetorical argu¬ 
ment engaged between the mimarbagi and the mehterbagi on 
the occasion of the guild procession and the right of 
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precedence in the parade. The mimarba§i stresses the merits 
of his craftsmen. In his reply, the mehterbagi argues with the 
mimarbagi that his players deserve to march ahead of the 
others and makes a statement which summarizes the mission 
and the bylaws of the military band: 

Bizim hizmetimiz padi§ahima her bar lazimdir. Bir canibe 
muteveccih olsa mehabet, §evket, salabet, §ohret i£tin dosta, 
dii§mana kar§i tabl-i, kudiim, nefir dogdiirerek gider. Hususile 
cenk yerinde gaziyat-i muslumini tergib igiin yiiz yirmi koldan 
cenk tablina ve kus-i hakanilere turreler vurmaga saffa ba§laya- 
rak asker-i i si ami cenke kaldirmaga sebep oluruz. Padi§ahim 
bir §eyden elim zede oldikda huzunnda on iki makam, yirmi 
dort §u’be, yirmi dort usul, kirk sekiz terkib-i musiki fash idup 
padi§ahimizi mesrur ideruz. Htikema-i kudema kavlince saz, 
soz, hanende, mahbubadamin ruhuna safa verir. Biz de ruha gi~ 
da vend esnaflardamz...Ba husus ki nerede alem-i resulullah ol¬ 
sa orada tabl-i al-i Osman dahi bulunmak gerekdir (1896:620-1). 

In his description Evliya views mehters duties on two 
planes. As a sign of the sovereign's majesty and power dis¬ 
played in a musical performance, the mehter fulfilled ceremo¬ 
nial and military duties in relationship to the world of oppo¬ 
sites. Second plane concerned its spiritual purpose. Their pro¬ 
ficient musicianship accomplished a pshychological function in 
playing classical fasil s to lift up the spirits of their monarch 
in moments of weariness. The mission of their trade guild was 
an acknowledged spiritual nourishment for human hearts. 
Continuing the praise of the galici mehteran Evliya stresses 
that 

her gice ba'del 'a§a 119 fasil, bir cenk-i harbi galup padi§aha 
du’a iderler. Seher vakitlannda, sabaha 119 saat kadar kaldigm- 
da, erbab-i divam divana ve cumleyi salata uyandirmak i^iin yi- 
ne iig kere fasl-i latif iderler ki bidar olanlara hayat verir, ka- 
nun-i Osmanidir (1896: 621). 
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Though anecdotic the story displays the significance of the 

% 

mehter as inseparable feature of the Ottoman Sultan's glory 
and the legality of its privileges required under Ottoman law. 
The players were rewarded with respect and honor. The em¬ 
blems of military power were almost considered sacred ob¬ 
jects. After a victory they were marked with an inscription of 
the date and treasured as war trophies. In case of defeat, it 
was really unfortunate and shameful for the musicians to 
leave their instruments in the hands of the enemy. 

The association of mehter with the person of the Sultan 
invokes the identity of the sovereign as Sultan and Caliph of 
Islam within the ideology of the Islamic Holy War. In Sunni 
theology the religious-political authority found its focus in the 
person of the Caliph and the concept of his office. The Cali¬ 
phate stood for the fundamental axiom of Islamic existence 
"that the state is the sign and surety of the faith and the faith 
is the ground and seal of the state" (Cragg 1975: 78). From 
1517, when the Caliphate fell to the Turks and until its termi¬ 
nation by the Turks themselves in 1924, the Ottoman Cali¬ 
phate dominated western Islam with broad regions within its 
authority. Consequently, the glory of Islam acquired an asser¬ 
tion of Turkism that overemphasized the sociological function 
of religious and cultural institutions. The well-balanced Sun - 
ni philosophy of the Ottomans put its humnanistic trademark 
on every aspect of secular and spiritual activities. This atti¬ 
tude entailed a spirit of tolerance that reconciled with re¬ 
straint the ideological tensions between culture and religion. 

A significant dimension of mehter s function in the state 
ceremonial is suggested by the relationship between the daily 
prayers and the neubet performances. The daily performing 
duties of mehter occurred after the regular daily prayers, at 
least at ikindi , yatsi and seher prayer time. The juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these different activities heeds to the opposition be¬ 
tween sacred and secular time and the virtual lapses in-be¬ 
tween. The domains are not so separated as it may seem. The 
mehter event was to happen after the frame of the sacred 
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time has been set up by the namaz act. Yet their military and 
political act of performance was not completely out-of-frame. 
The mehter act was a symbolic representation of the Sultan's 
spiritual authority and power as the Caliph of Islam and Otto¬ 
man Sultan that stood in parallel to the daily prayer without 
conflict. In fact the Sultan unified in his person the notion of 
state and religion. As Evliya put it, wherever the banner of 
the Prophet was flying the mehter was there. 

The contents of the mehter concert involved also a specific 
prayer for peaceful days (eyyam-i adiye giilbanki) and for bat¬ 
tle time ( cenk-i giilbank). Another religious feature was the 
prayer for the Sultan's sake performed at certain moments. 
The utterances of praise to Allah, frequently shouted during 
their set performance, echoed the profession of faith of all be¬ 
lievers: Allah , Yallah , Allahu Ekber , haydi Allah , Yektir 
Allah , Ya Fettah, and the spiritual exclamation Hu at the 
end of reprises. 

The presentation of mehter performance in its regular 
framework can be viewed as a complex theatrical event involv¬ 
ing diverse means of expression. The actants presented them¬ 
selves to one another and to the others, consciously displaying 
themselves in time and spcace. Their performance holds all 
the qualities required to be considered a theatrical event 
which occurs in various contexts. The mehter theater can be a 
war theatrical event as well as a ritual celebration or an en¬ 
tertainment theater in time of peace. In any case it is not a 
simple concert but a theatrical spectacle which includes vari¬ 
ous sign systems of acoustic, visual, linguistic and kinetic cat¬ 
egories. The prevailing system is vocal and instrumental mu¬ 
sic, completed with recitations, bits of simple dialogue in ques¬ 
tion and answer form, movement and placement in space, cos¬ 
tumes and paraphernalia. With regard to the movement exe¬ 
cuted in space, one may distinguish the proxemics referring to 
marches and displacement within larger spaces, involving also 
animal transportation, from the kinesics concerning the small 
motions of the performers while playing the instruments. The 
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costuming has a uniform strict code. 

The typical form of the concert is dramatic. The stage is 
the place where the players perform or the route they march 
along while playing. Although the performing space is not de¬ 
lineated by a physical structure, the spatial surface is virtual¬ 
ly separated from the spectators like the magic space in an¬ 
cient rituals or in the archaic theater in the round. The ac¬ 
tants are symbolically isolated, and the space where they 
stand or march becomes their theater stage. When performing 
in a place, the standing performers are positioned in order of 
instrumental sections in an open circle, vaguely reminiscent of 
the crescent. When marching and performing along the road, 
the players pace the ground with a solemn stride almost simi¬ 
lar to the zeybek war dance step. Pausing now and then, and 
turning halfway to the side, the players mark the rhythm with 
the verbal invocation "Rahim Allah eyisiin" 

The protagonist of the play is the mehterba§i who acts as 
master of ceremony. A brief exchange of salutations follows 
the declamation to begin the performance "vakt-i siirur-u 
sefa". This formula separates the virtual theatrical time from 
the ordinary chronological time. The time of celebration and 
enjoyment is that of mehter theater. The salutations between 
the chief and his players set up the protocol to enter the virtu¬ 
al time ad to establish the frame of performance. Now every¬ 
thing occurs within the staging area separated from the 
watchers by an imaginary line. It is to note that the mehter 
takimi has always maintained the magic separation, in time 
of war as well as in time of peace. 

The dynamics of the spectacle depends on the outward 
forms of activity rather than on a metaphoric action. Though 
the principal activities are musical, the intention of dramatic 
action is presented in the words of the heroic songs. The dra¬ 
matic conflict between armies takes place in the very verses of 
those songs. Moreover, the dynamic structure of the scenario 
is underlined by the musical progression and the modal and 
temporal variations within the sequences. The spectacle is 
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highly formalized and unitary yet versatile as arrangement 
and contents. The pursuing action of the spectacle unfolds in 
the succession of musical pieces. In particular the drum beat¬ 
ing was meant to raise the level of attention causing consider¬ 
able intensification of action. The musical sequences move 
along through the rising and falling pace of tensions to reach 
the climax in a dramatic explosion of acoustic signals. 

Relevant factors governed the dramatic act of mehter. 
Particularly important was the locale, such the battlefield, the 
background of a city or the watchtower. The sound of the mu¬ 
sic was projected against the noise of the canons and the rat¬ 
tling of arms, or against the reverberating spaces of urban 
landscape. All these elements contributed to the context. The 
entire performance, from the beginning to the end, was a con¬ 
tinuum of a temporal image in which the particular moments 
of individual pieces were framed. The mehter suite of songs 
displayed less strictures and allowed more versatility in the 
choice of pieces than the formal suite of classical music. Other 
distinctive factor was the double perception of the mehter 
theatrical communication, the auditory and the visual. Both 
systems of perception though independent interacted in creat¬ 
ing the overall image of the spectacle. Sound and form and col¬ 
or blended into a dazzling visual and aural experience. 

The mehter band consisted of two major sections, wind in¬ 
struments C zurna , boru, kurrenay and later klarnet) and 
percussion ( davul , kos , nakkare , def y zil and gevgan). The 
number of performers could reach 200 people depending on 
the size and the rank of the official dignitary the band was af¬ 
filiated to. In times of war their number doubled. Every in¬ 
strumental section could range from 3 to 12 instruments of 
the same kind in a kat. The dokuz hath mehter was the regu¬ 
lar size of the imperial ensemble. 

The mehter repertoire comprised mainly pegrevs and se- 
mais with the predominant rhythmic cycle diiyek that 
formed the core of the traditional military marches. A particu¬ 
lar form created by mehter was ceng-i harbi . Beside marches, 
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the mehter takimi played a variety of melodies like ilahis, 
folk songs and dance tunes on festive occasions for the enter¬ 
tainment of serhad communities. The diversity of contents re¬ 
flects the wide populariy of mehter music across all social 
layers. In fact mehter music integrated urban and folk songs 
with pieces of classical music and military marches within the 
same theatrical event. Broadly considered, the mehter musi¬ 
cal culture established in time a repository of the basic mate¬ 
rials of Turkish music and thus contributed immensely to the 
shaping of the character of Turkish national music. 

The musical pieces were learned orally and a part of the 
repertoire has been lost. However, a good number of melodies 
created by old mehter composers have survived thanks to the 
notations left by Ali Ufki and Kantemiroglu, and have been 
transcribed and analyzed by Haydar Sanal along with other 
famous melodies (1964: 171-295). Many of the traditional mel¬ 
odies have been absorbed in later military marches. 

The organization of mehter has been chartered by state 
laws. Several important legislations establishing their status 
and duties have been issued at different historical periods. 
The first legislation was instituted by Sultan Osman who in¬ 
troduced the mehter at the court ceremonials and meetings at 
the time of prayer, at watchrounds and at the court assembly, 
and to escort the sovereign. According to his law, regular nev- 
bet appearances were scheduled at morning prayer and at 
night prayer, in addition to the afternoon prayer. A prayer for 
the health and glory of the Sultan was added at the end of the 
regular function (husrevani). 

Sultan Mehmed Fatih instituted the second legislation. 
During his reign, the mehter assumed a greater role as war¬ 
fare music to rouse his soldiers during the assault of Constan¬ 
tinople. Enforcing the spirit of conquest, the mehter would ac¬ 
company the Sultan in his campaigns and play in the battles. 
Fatih developed the court ceremonial after the model of Byz¬ 
antine pomp, which, by the fourteenth century, used display 
music to escort the persons wearing the Emperor’s robe of 
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honor (Picken 1975: 501). Fatih placed mehter ensembles in 
different places in Istanbul, in the watchtowers, and in the 
forts. Additional mehter units were located in the serhad re¬ 
gions (Tezba§ar 1975: 24). Music bands were spread through¬ 
out the provinces of the empire, in cities, fortresses, and in 
towns, where the ensembles performed at time of duty rounds 
made by the guards and in front of the city gates. Also, Fatih 
created the nevbet houses where the performers made their 
headquarters. The organization of the fifteenth century meh- 
terhane was largely due to the framework and legacy of the 
Seljuk tabilhane which existed before the Ottomans (Gazimi- 
hal 1957: 12-13). 

After Fatih the number of military bands increased con¬ 
siderably. In the seventeenth century the splendor of mehter 
reached the zenith. Large drums called kos or kus-i hakani , 
originally Chinese, were introduced with their thundering 
sound and were carried on horses, camels or elephants. Sultan 
Gen$ Osman (1618-1622), a valiant general, anxious to restore 
the glory of the Sultanate, took them to the battle of Hotin 
(Evliya 1896: 622). From that time on the kos were strictly 
considered the Sultan's regalia. Later on Sultan Deli Ibrahim 
(1640-1648) expanded mehter s role in the court ceremonial. 

The Western world was to hear for the first time the roar¬ 
ing sound of the Turkish mehter when Fatih Mehmed 
marched triumphantly through the gates of Istanbul. Sweep¬ 
ing on the land, the peal of mehter reached far away with the 
Ottoman armies marching westwards. The thundering roar of 
the drums in battle had the most terrifying effect upon the en¬ 
emies. European chroniclers often recounted the impact of 
drum beating upon the Christian soldiers who saw in it some 
dark, supernatural force. The mehter band was ordered to 
flank the Sultan and his Viziers, and to play incessantly dur¬ 
ing battle, shouting in praise "Yektir Allah and Allahu Ek- 
ber. When they ceased to play, the Janissaries would take it 

as an omen of illfate. Whenever the army prepared for some 

* 

new expedition, the mehterhane would be called in to instill 
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the Janissaries and the army men with the exultation of victo¬ 
ry. Turkish lore claims that, when the band was playing on 
the eve of battle, victory inevitably followed. Obviously, this 
interpretation related the sound of music to the image of un- 
defeatable army. The sound of the drums was the sign of inex¬ 
orable destiny and power. Its message of unsurpassed might 
relentlessy integrated all signifying codes of the cultural and 
ideological transmutations of all signifying codes. 

When the Ottoman conquest era drew to its close, the 
mehter culture began to expand across boundaries. Early Ot¬ 
toman Ambassadors to Europe brought their music band to 
the country they visited. The Europeans were amazed by the 
majestic splendor of the imperial mehterhane and their exotic 
costumes. The king of Poland and the Romanian voivodes had 
their own Turkish band in addition to the official court band. 
In the first part of the eighteenth century the sound of the 
Turkish band infiltrated the military bands of Western coun¬ 
tries at the same time as a certain taste for oriental fashions 
in fine arts presented Turkish styles under the name of "tur- 
queries." European military bands of elite corps were formed 
after the Turkish model with the introduction of percussion 
instruments. In a very short time there was a Turkish music 
fad taking a hold of most European armies. For half a century 
the rage of the Turkish band swept on the continent with a 
flamboyant throng of exotic features. Majors with baton, 
blacks wearing extravagant costumes and hats were adding 
acrobatics and juggling to their parades (Farmer 1912: 71-72). 

The mannerism of European "Turkish bands" was a form 
of mutation that moved the original Turkish mehter into a 
zone of carnivalization. It permeated the Turkish sound de¬ 
tached from its original meaning and diverted it to new se- 
mantinc relations. The old fears inspired by the myth of the 
Great Turk had vanished making room for a carnival enter¬ 
tainment. The re-created myth depicted the Turk as the pro¬ 
tagonist of a popular festival surrounded with colorful image¬ 
ry. Away from the familiarity of public parades the Turkish 
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sound of music was summarized in the fashionable notion of 
music "alia turca" which made its way to the dignified areas of 
Western fine art music and operas with Turkish plots. 

In a paradoxical way, the adaptation of mehter percus¬ 
sion instruments to European military bands came back to 
Turkey at the beginning of the nineteenth century in new 
forms. Now the Western influence infiltrated the Turkish mil¬ 
itary bands and around 1820 new tambur major bands were 
formed. One factor that enticed further mutations has been 
the introduction of harmonization under the influence of 
Western theory of music. A novelty for Turkish musicians, the 
application of harmonization facilitated the absorption of Eu¬ 
ropean techniques into Turkish military bands. 

At last, the close association of mehter organization with 
the Janissary Corps proved fatal. In 1826 Sultan Mahmud II 
(1808-1839) abolished the Janissary militia and banned the 
Bektagi order though the order continued to survive illegally. 
Mehter organizations were fazed out with them too. The re¬ 
form known as vak'a-i hayriye meant the destruction of old 
intitutions to give room to new institutions to be built. At the 
same time the Turkish band was replaced with new askeri 
bandos fashioned after Western model. A military institute of 
music called Muzika-i Humayun was founded in 1831, and 
was placed under the supervision of the Sultan (Ungor 1966: 
31-42). 

The period that followed the reforms disclosed contrasting 
directions: some supporters alleged unshaken fidelity to the 
old mehter , other advocates felt to sublimate it by attempting 
to revitalize it. The result of these compromises proved to be 
rather disappointing. The mehter languished for a good peri¬ 
od until romantic intellectuals, who were stimulated by the 
modern nationalistic awakening, tried to revive it at the be¬ 
ginning of this century. The initiative came from Celal Esat 
Arseven, an enthusiastic writer, who organized the first con¬ 
cert of mehter music played on piano and violin in 1911. Evi¬ 
dently, the presentation form was a hybrid of mehter music 
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and Westernized harmonization, a style already considered 
the popular 'alia turca" music in the European frame of mind. 
Soon after, Ahmed Muhtar Pa§a, the curator of the Military 
Museum at that time, reorganized the mehterhane-i hakant 
in 1914 within the program of the Military Museum. With this 
act, mehter music was no longer recognized as a real event of 
political and military signification within the scope of Turkish 
life, and was relegated the function of an historical artifact. 
And it took a retreat to the museum. 

The last legislation was given by Enver Pasha in 1917 on 
the occasion of the reorganization of the modern army. The 
new order was stipulated within a charter which concerned 
the whole structure and discipline of the new military music. 
Meanwhile the mehter continued to linger in the shadow. Af¬ 
ter the end of the First World War the Caliphate had no long¬ 
er meaning for the Turks. The environment for an active 
mehter was shattered to the ground. All the same Halil Nuri 
Bey (Yurdakul) formed a mehter takimi to serve in the Inde¬ 
pendence War which had yet no real existence. And in 1935 
the Minister of Defense Zekai Bey abolished it again on the 
pretext of being a poor replica of the original. Clearly enough, 
the mehter could not find its appropriate place and function 
in the new modern and secular Turkish state. The restoration 
of mehter was devoid of the original meanings and as such 
had no link to reality. 

The new society was not able to rework into newer forms 
the traditional patterns that have shaped historically the 
mehter institution. The old mehter had no justified place in 
the modern army organization and the historical rift could not 
be mended. Nevertheless the image of mehter s splendor was 
deeply implanted in the hearts of the community and did not 
fade out completely. The myth of mehter was lying dormant 
among the splendors of the glorious past. Eventually, the 
memories of its historical significance would be restored. A 
new mutation came into being out of this quest. Mehter was 
again revived and reorganized in 1952 under a new guise. A 
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small mehter takimi dressed in period costumes and playing 
traditional instruments was included in the regular exhibition 
program of the Military Museum in Istanbul. 

The modern revival of the mehter represents the folklori- 
zation of the event. In the present the mehter performance for 
museum visitors and tourists occurs regularly at the Military 
Museum as an invitation to discover and contemplate the his¬ 
torical past. The re-enactment of mehter act has a precise ref¬ 
erential purpose, to re-create the event in the span of virtual 
time and to recollect it recurrently. The performance message 
is factitious, embodied in a split reality, shrouded in images 
and metaphors which are extraneous to modern culture. The 
spectators, however, experience the integrity of the show in 
order to adhere to its virtual reality and to comprehend the 
event in terms of a recollected memory. 

In the historical periods the mehter event was resting up¬ 
on the institution of the Sultanate. The performers channeled 
the glory of the Sultan into ideological fervor with their musi¬ 
cal message and rendered images and metaphors available to 
those who employed them. As a reflection of the corporate uni¬ 
ty of Sunni Ottomans mehter drew sustenance from the dy¬ 
namics of the community of believers in the ordered universe 
of umma. Historically, mehter is an anachronism with a me¬ 
morial statement. Now the irrepressible memory of Turkish 
people expects the historical image of mehter to emerge again 
into a re-created pattern of spiritual and worldy power. The 
present mehter takimi assigned to the Military Museum is a 
paradigmatic avatar of an extinct institution into an exem¬ 
plary image which bridges the present and the past tensed of 
history. In the imagination of the community mehter possess¬ 
es all the magical power to escape from imaginary time and 
prolong the seemingly historical time. 
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CHAPTER III 


INTERTEXTUALITY IN TURKISH MUSICAL WRITINGS 

The concept of intertextuality has engendered controver¬ 
sial debates in comparative studies because its almost lack of 
precision and therefore flexibility in methodological proce¬ 
dures. It seemingly applied a replacement for the "influence" 
theory. This concept's versatility, however, has given rise to a 
variety of extrapolations which range from a discovery of in¬ 
tertextuality in a given text because of the transformations of 
contents taking place within it, to fashioning views of influ¬ 
ence with a refurbished vocabulary. Firstly introduced by Mi¬ 
khail Bakhtin in literary studies, the concept of intertextuali¬ 
ty acquired new purport from Andre Malraux, who affirmed 
that the work of art is not created on the basis of the artist's 
vision but on the basis of other works. Wherefore the interac¬ 
tive phenomenon implies the existence of discoursive configu¬ 
rations within the intricate process of construction, reproduc¬ 
tion and transformation of models. Although controversial, a 
proper use of intertextuality would finally define the systems 
of formal correlations in an intertextual object. 

Derived from the application of linguistic methods of anal¬ 
ysis, the notion of intertextuality has been similarly applied to 
musicological studies in order to explore the interactive pro¬ 
cess which takes place in the musical discourse of a composi¬ 
tion that construes anew a diversity of configurations. The en¬ 
tire universal musical culture offers an immense field of inves¬ 
tigation to eliciting the complexity of this phenomenon. 

In this essay I will apply the notion of intertextuality as 
an investigating device to the discussion of the metalanguage 
construed in theoretical writings, and the interaction of dis¬ 
coursive configurations observed within the process of con¬ 
struction, reproduction and transformation of textual models. 

Though theoretical musical writings do not strictly belong 
to the domain of literature, by and large, they form the area of 
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musical literature expressed with written words and as such 
define musical metalanguage. Dwelling on this criterion the 
search for textualization allows to expand the application of 
analytical investigation to the examination of the relationship 
between motifs and parts linked to each other which are able 
to pass from one cultural frame to another maintaining their 
forms in an intertextual environment. 

I assume that discoursive configurations have an autono¬ 
mous syntactic-semantic structure which can be integrated in 
larger discoursive units and acquire thereby functional signifi¬ 
cations corresponding to their positions in the respective larg¬ 
er units. Seen in the framework of the overall construction, 
the textual motifs (theoretical or musical) are mobile and au¬ 
tonomous forms able to pass from one setting to another to be 
integrated into larger sets with the partial or total loss of 
their former significations in favor of new semantic invest¬ 
ments. 

Heterogeneous parts may thus form a consummated 
whole which defies the chronological development. The overall 
construction of treatises and commentaries on classical music 
follow the avatars of consummation developed through defi¬ 
nite models. Perceived as the appropriate balance of relations, 
the trajectory of the motifs elicited from Turkish musical writ¬ 
ings constitutes the history of musical ideas and themes devel¬ 
oped throughout the centuries. 

The issue raised by this approach leads us to identify 
equally the provenance of recognized forms along with recep¬ 
tive structures in which borrowed forms (ideological or musi¬ 
cal motifs) were included. One ponders that, within the uni¬ 
verse of a given discourse, the mobility of motifs is a recog¬ 
nized fact. The questions which arise pertain to the internal 
organization of discoursive configurations, and also to their in¬ 
tegration into larger discoursive contexts. Given its function, a 
discoursive configuration does not depend on its context, and 
can be extracted from it and manifested in the form of an in¬ 
dependent discourse. The analysis of a configuration would 
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thus identify all the components of a discourse. Furthermore, 
one can identify thematic configurations (related to the dis¬ 
semination of values and ideas) and figurative configurations 
(related to motifs) involved in the complete structural organi¬ 
zation. In the complex framework thus constituted one recog¬ 
nizes the reformulation of structures as transformations. 

Early Turkish theoretical musical writings display a ty¬ 
pology of "influences" which show manifestations of thematic 
and motivic configurations derived from the Arab and Persian 
cultural setting through the writings of Farabi and Safiyiiddin 
Abdulmumin Urmevi. In particular the Systematist school 
founded by Safiyiiddin patterned the frame of mind of Turkish 
theoretical writers who absorbed and reformulated the ideas 
in their own treatises. 

I distinguish several consequential streams which repre¬ 
sent the trajectory of ideas in theoretical writings under the 
category of risale or edvar starting with the fourteenth-fif¬ 
teenth centuries. 

First group is represented by the original works written in 
Farsi by Abdiilkadir Maragi (d. 1435) and continued by his 
son Abdiilaziz bin Abdiilkadir and grandson Mahmud bin 
Abdiilaziz bin Hace Abdiilkadir. Their writings are character¬ 
istic of homogeneous views elaborated by their parent. 
Abdiilkadir's theoretical postulates emphasize the principles 
of the Systematist school with a valuable and original contri¬ 
bution in various areas. Above all he was able to balance 
Safiyiiddin's speculative ideas with the practical knowledge of 
his time from a broad geographical region and to demonstrate 
a musical intuition unmatched by his heirs. Apart from his 
own works, Abdiilkadir also introduced Safiyiiddin's writings 
into the Turkish musical culture with a translation/commen- 
tary on Safiyiiddin's treatise on modes and scales in Farsi 
( $erh'ul-kitdb and Binesh). Already disseminated through 
written commentaries Safiyiiddin's ideas had been widely as¬ 
similated in Turkish musical culture and were absorbed in the 
practice of musicians. Abdiilkadir carried out the reformu- 
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lation of the latter's principles in his own treatises centered on 
the theory of modes and rhythms (Bardakgi 1986). Borrowing 
from Safiyuddin’s ideas, Abdiilkadir instituted the model for 
the typical musical treatise with thematic and figurative con¬ 
figurations elicited from the original Systematist textbooks. 
On their turn, Abdiilaziz bin Abdiilkadir ( Nekavet'ul-edvar ) 
and Mahmud bin Abdiilaziz (.Muhtasar dar ’ilm-i musiki ) 
wrote their compilations to consolidate their parent’s work 
and to reinforce his great reputation. In their endeavor they 
neutralized Abdiilkadir’s ideas and turned them into abstract 
and sterile propositions. Both epigones repeatedly invoke his 
authority in their own compilatory writings. 

In their works the relation between the primary author, 
i.e. Abdiilkadir and the secondary author is that of subordina¬ 
tion. The authority of the primary author is recurrently in¬ 
voked with reverence for the purpose to authenticate his ideas 
that assumedly are reproduced with accurateness though un¬ 
dergoing textual transformations. Abdiilaziz and Mahmud's 
task is enfolded in the environment created by their predeces¬ 
sor. Their relationship to the latter is of subordination and not 
of equality. Their texts are reflections of thematic and figura¬ 
tive configurations borrowed from Safiyiiddin and reintro¬ 
duced in the form already given by Abdiilkadir. Following a 
reverse procedure of textualization Safiyiiddin’s themes are 
thus filtrated through second-degree reformulations of con¬ 
ventionalized ideological value and stereotyped forms of ex¬ 
pression. 

Second stream of musical thinking is elicited from works 
authored by various Turkish writers of the fifteenth-sixteenth 
centuries. Theorists such as Yusuf bin Nizameddin and Hizir 
bin Abdullah, Bedr-i Dil§ad and Seyd! reflect the penetration 
of borrowed concepts and models. Cautiously reproduced Sys¬ 
tematist models were not fully elaborated by the respective 
authors but were evoked in different forms intertwined with 
practical directions taken directly from the Turkish musical 
scene of their time. In a broad sense, these Turkish authors 
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present Systematist ideas in a fashion which indicates a pro¬ 
cess of transformation though not thoroughly repleted into 
their own patterns of thought. Their principal task was to 
thoroughly acculturate the concepts and subsequently to inte¬ 
grate the Systematist theory into the framework of Turkish 
musical culture. Intriguingly enough, these authors persis¬ 
tently assert to base their pronouncements on Farabi's postu¬ 
lates and Safiyiiddin's theoretic principles and stress their au¬ 
thority to substantiate the validity of their own practical ide¬ 
as. 

Their approach was based upon the wide acceptance of 
Systematist themes in musical realities as a locus of experi¬ 
ence. Combining speculative and practical knowledge they ex¬ 
tracted the discoursive configurations from Safiyiiddin's mod¬ 
els and placed them into a revaluated context. This way they 
become co-authors with their illustrious predecessors in a re¬ 
lationship of equity though "others" are definitely not identi¬ 
cal. Actually, they are mediators of reformulated and trans¬ 
formed models of structural motifs. 

The thematic internal organization of Turkish treatises is 
the commonplace of consecrated enunciates established by the 
Systematists with the entire architectonics of ideas concern¬ 
ing the classification of modes and their cosmic correlations 
along with the theory of ethos and therapeutic influence, the 
principles of consonance and dissonance, the fundamental 
scale and the progressions of melodic scales with the compo- 
nence of rhythms and the description of instruments and per¬ 
formance genres. In all of these treatises the respective writer 
or secondary author has the quality of co-author of the specific 
work and mediator of formal correlations within a strictly 
hierarchic system. The newly created text is not a fully origi¬ 
nal text but the transformation of a model and as such is not 
only a mere theoretical cognition but also acquires the validity 
of an event rescued from the sterility and fixity of a past and 
restored through a system of formal correlations. 

In constructing new models of thought Turkish writers 
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tended to balance the old views with a transformed system of 
structural motifs placed at the two poles of resources. Thus 
the discourse of recognized and receptive forms is related to 
two distinct planes. On the one hand the new writers claim to 
be linked to the founders of musical theory. They mention 
with reverence Farabi's name and the §eyh s of music and 
persistently claim Safiyiiddins authority for reproducing his 
principles. On the other hand the writers often make a point 
in invoking the reputation of coeval musicians and avouch 
their link to the ilstads. 

Yusuf bin Nizameddin of Kir§ehir wrote his treatise on 
music at the beginning of 1400s (Kitab-i edvar). Yusuf refor¬ 
mulates the Systematist models in a concise and simplified 
manner with wide graphic illustration of circular diagrams in¬ 
terspersed throughout the text. His entire view is thus deter¬ 
mined by the graphemic dimension of the visual communica¬ 
tion of modes and rhythms (circles and tables with multiple 
columns) along with sketches of instruments and descriptions 
of all sorts. Yusuf is able to concentrate in diagrams an entire 
range of corroborated information from different levels of cog¬ 
nition about the system of formal correlations between specific 
entities. His approach results in the reformulation of System¬ 
atist figurative configurations and their integration into a 
rather transformed system of correlations recognizable to the 
musicians from Turkish and Iranian region. 

Another theorist, Hizir bin Abdullah (fl. c. 1430) wrote his 
comprehensive treatise in the first part of the fifteenth centu¬ 
ry not so much in reverence of the founders of music theory 
but in awe of the cosmic speculations on the harmony of 
spheres (Kitab-i edvar c.1440). His ideas derived from other 
writings but also originated in the teaching of his contempo¬ 
rary iistads. His approach is dialectical and didactic employ¬ 
ing the form of question and answer. Though overshadowed by 
numerous sequential redundancies, Hizir's discourse expands 
the traditional themes through original elements which evolve 
from the reformulation of ideas. The transformations are both 
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of expression and substance appertaining to the whole system 
of structures. 

To substantiate his all too ample thesis on the correla¬ 
tions between cosmic harmony and music Hizir borrowed ma¬ 
terial and arguments that trace back to the Ikhwan al-Safa of 
the tenth century whose monumental work has the contents of 
an intertextual object composed of thematic configurations 
taken from various sources and then organized into a whole. 
The risale on music from the above-mentioned encyclopedia 
was unique in its richness of thematic material and made a 
tremendous impact upon the whole of medieval musical litera¬ 
ture (Shiloah 1978). Echoes of the epistle are interwoven into 
Hizir's discourse on the relationship and influences between 
the heavenly system and musical scales and pitches and on 
the meaning of musical ethos. Obviously, Hizir's argumenta¬ 
tion exalts the power of cosmic influence upon music and man 
with redundant rhetorical persuasion and dialectic stance. On 
the whole, his treatise displays an expanded construction of 
textual motifs which have been extracted from past discour- 
sive configurations and then integrated into a larger dis¬ 
course. Hizir is the author of the text in his own right, inde¬ 
pendent from others (founders and contemporaries), but is co¬ 
author with those who have composed and handed on the 
models he has reformulated. 

A particular stream in the trajectory of ideas on music of 
the same epoch is recognized in the writings of the litterateurs 
who composed musical treatises or epitomes in verses as a 
chapter of a larger literary work. The music riddle was equiv¬ 
alent to an abstract on prosody and often made its counterpart 
in a collection of poetry. This kind of elogium had a didactic 
intent within a definite context. The text on music theory was 
totally or partially composed in verses. Evidently, this model 
which descended from Persian didactic genres aspired to 
make the musical metalanguage a part of literature. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, the poetic model of music risale in verses ap¬ 
pealed to writers and poets of the epoch as they tried their 
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hand in this genre of poem in verses. Echoes from religious 
writings and poetical metaphors juxtaposed mesnevt passages 
with kaside and rubai sequences in a mixture of average 
poetic forms and conventional knowledge of music theory. 

A formal example of this genre is the compendium written 
by a litterateur under the pen name of Bedr-i Dil§ad (fl.c. 
1420). The text is a conventional treatise on music composed 
thoroughly in verses in mesnevt and rubai forms intertwined 
with some misras and included as a chapter in a larger work 
of Persian andarz-nama genre ( Fenn-i musikt c.1430). The 
discoursive structure of the work derives from Systematist 
models which had been acculturated within Turkish environ¬ 
ment with borrowings from Persian poetry. Thence thematic 
and motivic configurations are reformulated and absorbed in 
mediocre poetic expressions with conventional imagery. In 
spite of flat explanations of the nature of modes the descrip¬ 
tion of melodic scales introduces original elements from the 
musical practice of the respective epoch. Bedr-i Dil§ad is the 
poet who interacts musical ideas with poetic images to re¬ 
create a text that reaches new formal correlations of equity 
between both arts. 

An author of asserted originality from the intersection of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century is Seydi, who authored a 
treatise that alternates passages in verses with sections in 
prose (El-Matla 1505). In spite of semantic contrarieties in 
the substance of expression, Seydi brought in his writing on 
modes and rhythms a more meaningful and realistic treat¬ 
ment of music with a higher degree of originality. He presents 
esoteric diagrams side by side with descriptions and defini¬ 
tions which indicate a better mixture of musical practice and 
speculative theory. The alternation of mesnevt verses and 
prose reveals a dialectic pursuit for new formulations and 
transformations expressed in a pristine Turkish language. 
Seydi tackles the strictures of verse form with dialogic address 
creating an intricate network of commutations and correla¬ 
tions between the expression plane and the content plane. He 
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currently invokes the name of Farabi and claims the authority 
of Safiyiiddin. Yet his reformulations of traditional themes, 
such as the nature of intervals, the melodic scales and the 
structure of rhythms have a direct and forceful expressivity 
because of his refurbished vocabulary with genuine Turkish 
terms. Seydi shapes the text as mediator of traditional themes 
and motifs and as co-author with the preceding authors as 
well as innovator of structural transformations in content. 


The concept of making the music risale a quasi-literary 
genre will subsist throughout the seventeenth century as rep¬ 
resented by few short writings of no substantial merit. A new 
phase in the construction of theoretical models in Turkish art 
music will come into being at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century with Kantemir oglu's treatise on music. 

Kantemiroglu (Prince Demetrius Cantemir) draws a new 
frontier in Turkish music theory with his Edvar written 
around 1700 (Kitab-i 'ilm'ul musikt). His theoretical work is a 
distinct departure from the earlier Turkish theorists' attitude 
of compromise and mediation. Kantemiroglu asssumes a total¬ 
ly different approach, that of challenging the traditional theo¬ 
ry. He proclaims the validity of the "new theory" {kavl-i cedid ) 
in opposition to the "old theory" ( kavl-i kadim) and he identi¬ 
fies the former as his own new method of explaining the basics 
of Turkish music theory. Above all he is the full-fledged au¬ 
thor who frequently asserts his views using phrases like 


"kiyasimda," "bizim edvarimizda" or "edvar-i musiki 'ala 


kavl-i haklr" and so forth. The old attitude of subordination 


to the predecessors is replaced with the confrontation of the 
new versus the old. The author/others debate is construed on 


a dialogic core that accentuates the relation of contrariety be¬ 
tween the two poles. 

Placed in historical setting, Kantemiroglu s approach is a 
definite affirmation of empiricism at the dawn of the Enlight¬ 
enment period marking the opening of modern avenues in the 
history of Turkish theoretical music. At the same time his 
work is an assertion of creative individualism. Kantemiroglu 
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does not invoke reverentially the authority of Farabi and 
Safiyiiddin but places the new theory against the old theory in 
a relation of opposites. All too often he contrasts the new and 
the old on the semantic axis of contraries. Author of a new 
generation of discoursive relations, he is nonetheless the 
unique writer and independent thinker of his work, no longer 
co-author with the forerunners. The new attitude signaled to 
the music community that the medieval age in musical 
thought was over and with it the reign of representative dis¬ 
course came to its end. A new order of things was to be estab¬ 
lished in the theory of music. 

Kantemiroglu built his theory upon the application of al¬ 
phabetical musical notation, a new system of classification of 
scales and the description of melodic progressions existent in 
the musical practice, along with the practical rules of perfor¬ 
mance. His references pointing to contemporary practitioners 
were based on his extensive ethnographic research in the mu¬ 
sical/milieu of Istanbul and on his personal skills as a tanbur 
player. Nevertheless, Kantemiroglu was not able or did not 
want to completely escape the link with the old theory and 
practice. Surprisingly, after arguing the originality of his new 
theory and the dichotomy between old and new ideas he adds 
a chapter to his book entitled "edvar-i musiki 'ala kavl-i 
kadim" where he summarizes the inherited theory and classi¬ 
fication of modes with the description of scalar progressions 
and definition of transpositions according to antecedent tradi¬ 
tional textbooks (Edvar: 68-77). Thus he separates the two 
streams of thought and makes no attempt to interface the two 
poles. The antithesis of "new" versus "old" remains the main 
theme of his ideology with a challenging proclamation of his 
emancipation from the past. 

Notwithstanding the new-old dichotomy his ideas were 
not completely exempt of the influence coming from the an¬ 
cient line of transmission. In some descriptions he parallels 
his understanding of modal scales to the old treatises and in 
some particular cases notes that certain modal progressions 
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explained in his Edvar were described in the same way in old 
treatises. Furthermore, his discussion on the structure of 
rhythms reproduces exactly the old theory of usul. On the 
whole, the old thematic configurations extracted from inherit¬ 
ed works were neither reformulated nor integrated into the 
discourse but were contrasted with the new concepts. Thus we 
do not encounter in Kantemiroglu s discourse a transforma¬ 
tion of models but rather a polarization of ideas with a sus¬ 
tained argumentation. 

Kantemiroglus dialectical approach entailed a composite 
model of musical treatise in the next following periods. After 
Kantemiroglu other writers tended to maintain the dichotomy 
of substance and placed his new understanding of music fun¬ 
damentals against the old themes. Nayi Ali Mustafa Kevseri 
was the first to compose such an intertextual object in his 
Mecmua from the mid-eighteenth century. The work gathers 
two groups of texts. One group contains the theory of rhythms 
and modes and a brief description of instruments. Another 
group includes the notations of the melodies written down by 
Kantemiroglu in his collection with many additional entries, 
and finally the text proper of the latter's treatise. Kevseri re¬ 
arranged the order of the original text written by 
Kantemiroglu with editorial licence and expanded the musical 
notations. For his contribution Kevseri holds the distinction of 
being the redactor of a composite work and developer of 
Kantemiroglu's method of notation and thematic concepts. 

Kevseri's model of reconstruction of the original text by 
Kantemiroglu was to be perpetuated through the following pe¬ 
riods up to the mid-nineteenth century. Though different in 
contents, other composite treatises on music juxtaposed separ¬ 
ate parts of Kantemiroglus treatise proceeding from similar 
intertextual criteria. The continuing interest in the re-acquisi¬ 
tion of Kantemiroglu's text navigated through different trans¬ 
formations. Later versions eliminated completely the collec¬ 
tion of melodies written with alphabetic notes. 

An interesting compilation comprised of four parts 
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without musical notations comes from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ( Kantemiroglu Edvari 1806 and 1808). 
The work follows the format established by Kevseri with new 
reformulations of contents. It comprises a synopsis of the old 
theory of modes and rhythms, an index of instrumental melo¬ 
dies listed in circles (derived from Kevseri's notations), an ap¬ 
plication of Kantemiroglu's method of describing modal scales 
with a free adaptation of textual sequences and refurbished 
formulations entitled der beyan-i edvar-i Kantemiroglu , and 
finally introduces the text proper of Kantemiroglu's treatise 
with adulterations in the substance of expression. 

A different example of higher intertextual process comes 
equally from the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
compilation in question comprises among other writings 
Kantemiroglu's abbreviated text with deviations in the forms 
of verbal expression (Hafiz Ahmed Izzet, Musiki-i edvar 
1801). The explanation of the notation is completely eliminat¬ 
ed and the writer takes liberties with the original textual con¬ 
figurations. He omits all the passages containing a personal 
address and replaces archaic peculiar expressions proper to 
the original with updated vocabulary. An abbreviated and re¬ 
formulated chapter on the old theory from the original is add¬ 
ed. The name of Kantemiroglu, the original author, has disap¬ 
peared. 

Another compendium from the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century goes further in reshaping the language and 
form of expression of Kantemiroglu's model (Te$rih-i maka- 
niat 1864). After a brief elogium of music, the compendium 
reproduces the abbreviated text of Kantemiroglu's treatise 
proper with formal transformations, followed by a partial re¬ 
production of the chapter on the old theory of modes. The fo¬ 
cus of the compendium centers on the description of melodic 
scales. The anonymous writer restructures the original text 
and thoroughly reformulates the discourse. He concentrates 
the textual motifs and replaces Kantemiroglu's curious and 
artificial verbal expressions with simplified and modernized 
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language forms. A part of the former significations fall to loss 
as the reformulations of original discoursive configurations 
pass from recognized forms into receptive forms. The trans¬ 
formed discourse is a modern adaptation of the original text to 
the imminent meanings developed throughout a long period of 
new semantic relations. The writer of the new version ascer¬ 
tains his own authorship without any mention of the original 
author. 

Significant intertextual echoes of Kantemiroglu's text ap¬ 
pear integrated in Ha§im Bey's Mecmua (1864: 44-57). Parts 
of Kantemiroglu's analysis of modal progressions and the ver¬ 
bal description of the taksim-i kiill-i kiilliyydt are exactly re¬ 
produced by Ha§im Bey. The name of the original author is ig¬ 
nored. Intriguingly enough, Ha§im Bey ascribes the passages 
to Abdiilbaki Dede. The misnomer may be explained by the 
fact that authorship concept was ingrained within a tradition¬ 
al mode of thinking prone to equalize the original author with 
the secondary writer and others. The co-authors shared merits 
and renown with the primary authors for being able to inte¬ 
grate original models into renewed discoursive transforma¬ 
tions. The meaning of authorship attributed to an individual 
writer was a semantic link to an entire line of transmission. 

The lasting impact of Kantemiroglu's original text upon 
later musical writings definitely points to effective changes in 
meanings and values in the musical culture within a span of 
about 150 years. The compilers who integrated 
Kantemiroglu's text into their composite treatises were editors 
of reconstructed textual configurations and substitutes of the 
original writer. Their secondary versions show a shift in the 
paradigmatic significance of some ideas over others in the re¬ 
spective periods. Some ideas lose their significance according 
to the transformations of ideas and themes evaluated at vari¬ 
ous historical periods. Other themes, such as the description 
of melodic progressions and the unique verbal description of 
taksim-i kiill-i kiilliyydt were inherited and consistently re¬ 
formulated in later writings. Through all the commutations 
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reflected in the abovementioned versions Kantemiroglu's 
novel ideas dismantled the edifice of deeply entrenched ideas 
in the medieval speculative formulations. The acceptance of 
his view, however, did not lead to the outright abandonment 
of established postulations. 

The parallel between the old and new formulations con¬ 
tinued to be observed as a conventional framework in later 
writings. The application of practical theory expanded the 
scope of implications derived from new meanings. By now the 
dialectical polarization would require some reshaping of the 
entrench themes with the novelty of a more practical method 
in understanding music. Hizir Aga wrote a useful compendi¬ 
um about mid-eighteenth century in attempt to interrelate 
configurative motifs from conventional opposite poles and par¬ 
allel the new ideas elicited from the musical practice of his 
time (Tefhim 1749). He retained the core ideas of the System- 
atist school and juxtaposed them to practical descriptions of 
’new style" modal scales and elaborate correlations. Hizir’s 
risale reflects intertextual transformations of the convention¬ 
al models under the influence of new themes and new mean¬ 
ings. Being moderately linked to the past and equally an¬ 
chored in his time, Hizir Aga is an original author of modern 
class as well as a commentator and interpreter of old themes. 

At the very end of the eighteenth century Abdiilbaki Dede 
endeavored to make a synthesis of old and new ideas and to 
balance contrary influences. For this purpose he re-construct¬ 
ed a unified model of music theory based upon the integration 
of the old principles into new meanings. Abdiilbaki emulated 
with his predecessors in re-fashioning alphabetical notation 
and greatly expanded the description of a larger number of 
modal scales. In his writings he absorbed the old models into 
the formulations of original ideas. Unlike Kantemiroglu, who 
opposed new ideas to old structures, Abdiilbaki Dede unified 
the transformations of thematic materials in a balanced syn¬ 
thesis (Tedkik ve tahkik). 

In the foregoing pages I have broadly sketched the process 
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of intertextual action in formal values and motifs developed in 
Turkish theoretical writings from different periods. Reflecting 
on the interaction between the thematic values and the figu¬ 
rative configurations observed in the discourse on music in 
various textual examples, one may conclude that the original 
ideas of early writers were consummated by their followers in 
gradual phases. The activity of shaping the text involved vari¬ 
ous stages of reformulation and transformation of the original 
models. Then this consummation was treated as an act of au¬ 
thorship. So that the origin of a text became only another link 
in the long chain of possible transmissions. 

The interaction of theoretical models also suggests that 
certain ideas had a higher meaning over others and that the 
meanings changed throughout the epochs. Theoretical innova¬ 
tions were placed versus deeply entrenched habitual patterns 
evolved within an historical environment that had the experi¬ 
ence of sharing the knowledge. An author who vicariously rep¬ 
resents the original writer may be perceived to be a function 
of the relation between the formal elements of the text. Thus 
all the texts are linked to each other in the great dialogue con¬ 
stituted by all has been said on the subject in history. There¬ 
fore, one author is linked to another and is a potential co-au¬ 
thor with others. 

Intertextuality in musical writings is a process which ex¬ 
poses a plenitude of meanings. Various intentions are pene¬ 
trating each other in textual motifs and figurative configura¬ 
tions. The reformulated ideas represent the ideological contra¬ 
dictions between the present and the past, and between dif¬ 
ferent authors. Every new motif and theme immersed in other 
contexts lends itself to a multiplicity of meanings. Passing 
from one generation to another, the permutations of original 
themes continue to have meaning for next generations. In the 
course of centuries the textual transformations of Turkish mu¬ 
sical writings have fashioned the concept of music and the 
language about music. 
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GLOSSARY 


ACCULTURATION: Contact between two different musical cultures; 

process through which one song can move from one culture 
to another taking on characteristics from the second cul¬ 
ture and retaining some of its original. 

ANALOGY: Non-defmed concept denoting more or less distant re¬ 
semblance between one or several entities with an essen¬ 
tial difference implicitly acknowledged. 

CODE: Inventory of arbitrarily chosen symbols accompanied by a 
group of rules; undefined set of units based on association 
found in the opposition code/message. 

CONCEPT: Designates the signified as well as the signifying form; 
element of metalanguage that defines semiotic units. 

CONCEPTUALIZATION: Process of organizing ideas related to the 
constitution pf the sign undertaken by author or composer. 


CONFIGURATION:Organization of syntagmatic sets representing 
modal structures that do not depend on their context and 
can be extracted in the form of a self-sufficient discourse, 
thence configuration of a melody. 

CONNOTATION: Establishment of a relation among one or more 
minimal units of signification located on a surface level and 
related to those they belong at a deeper level/ deep struc¬ 
ture. 


CONTENT: One of the two planes of language and musical language, 
the other being the expression plane. 

CONTENT FORM: Close to meaning, it refers to the realm of seman- 
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tics related to one substance of the content, the other being 
the expression form. 

CONTEXT: The entire text (linguistic/musical) which precedes or ac¬ 
companies the syntagmatic unit under consideration and 
upon which the signification depends. 

CORRELATION: The relation among relations belonging to para¬ 
digms or syntagms. 

DECODING: Operation aiming at recognizing the code on the basis 
of the message, thence reading the code of a certain author 
or performer. 

DENOTATION: Preliminary attempt of definition which aims at ex¬ 
hausting a concept that is concerned. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTATION: Is intended to convey to a reader the 
characteristics of a musical composition which the reader 
does not already know. 

DICHOTOMY: Pair of terms belonging to the relation of opposition 
such as language/speech, signifier/signified, system/process 
in the linguistic or musical discourse. 

DISCOURSE: Concept that can be identified with the process which 
encompasses the totality of relations, units and operations 
located on the syntagmatic axis of verbal/musical language- 
with a receptive structure. 

DISCOURSIVE CONFIGURATIONS: Discrete units with an autono¬ 
mous syntactic-semantic structure existing on the syntag¬ 
matic axis. 

EXPRESSION: The expression plane designates the totality of the 
articulations in a relation of presupposition with the con- 
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tent plane or with the signifier and the signified. 

EXPRESSION FORM: Designates a sequence of symbols obtained 
through the application of production rules belonging to a 
finite set of rules. 

FIGURATIVE CONFIGURATIONS: Discoursive manifestation of 
definite motifs related to various levels of the verbal/musi¬ 
cal language. 

FORM: Close to concept of structure or content and broadened 
through two substances, the expression form and the con¬ 
tent form. 

GRAPHEMICS: Dimension of the visual communication of language 
which consists of graphic and typographic forms of the 
written and printed text as applied to music notation. 

ICON: A sign defined by its relation of resemblance to the reality of 
the exterior world, thence iconic sign. 

ICONICITY: Concerns the expression plane of a visual system that 
may include an analogy of reality as well as the referential 
illusion of its meaning. 

IDEOGRAM: A graphic symbol representing a meaning without ex¬ 
pressing phonetic or sound signs. 

INDEX: A sign characterized by a relation of natural contiguity, 
linked to a fact of experience, thence indexical sign. 

INTERACTIVE PROCESS: Refers to the dynamics of acculturation 
process between one or more categories linked in a musical 
culture. 
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INTERPRETATION: An act of paraphrasing which formulates in an¬ 
other fashion the equivalent content of a signifying unit 
within a given system or its translation from one system to 
another. 

INTERTEXTUALITY: Phenomenon which discovers the transforma¬ 
tions of content taking place within a given literary/musi¬ 
cal text on the basis of other works; it implies the existence 
of autonomous discourses within explicit processes of con¬ 
struction, reproduction or transformation of models that 
take place. 

MEANING: Property common to all systems based on means of com¬ 
munication manifested in the form of an articulated signifi¬ 
cation which may permit the operation of paraphrasing or 
transcoding, or as that which grounds human activity as 
intentionality. 

METALANGUAGE: Concept of language we speak about as distin¬ 
guished from the language we speak, adapted to the needs 
of signification process, also applied to musical language. 

METAPHOR: Figure of speech which modifies the meaning of words 
with equivocal reading which proposes itself as a virtuality 
with multifold suspended signification and produces a 
meaning effect of semantic richness, also applied to musical 
culture. 

MNEMONIC AID/MNEMOTECHNICAL DEVICE: Notational device 
created for memorization of notes using rudimentary sym¬ 
bols. 


MOTIFS: Forms that are figurative, autonomous and mobile, able to 
pass from one culture to another, to be integrated into larg¬ 
er sets, with the partial or total loss of their former signifi¬ 
cations in favor of deviant or new semantic investments. 
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MUSICAL MOTIVE: Smallest unit of musical measurement within a 
musical framework rather synonymous with figure. 

PARADIGM: A set of elements that can be identified by commutation 
in the same context able to maintain distinctive features 
and by extension all the segments that appear at a point of 
the syntagm. 

PARADIGMATIC AXIS: Defined by relations of the type "either...or" 
and perceived as disjunction in the system network. 

PERFORMANCE: Counterpart to the theory of competence which es¬ 
tablishes a dichotomy comparable to that of lan¬ 
guage/speech, also representing the unique phenomenon of 
music interpretation in opposition with the finite fixed 
structure of a musical piece. 

PHONETIC NOTATION: Musical transcription recording details 
"note by note" in contrast to phonemic transcription with 
less detail. 

PRAGMATICS: Conditions of linguistic/musical communication in 
the way the actants interact and their capacity as perform¬ 
ers. 

PRESCRIPTIVE NOTATION: Has its aim to direct the performer to 
perceive the composer's wishes. 

PROCESS: Concept as one part of the dichotomy system/process des¬ 
ignating the syntagmatic axis of language whether verbal 
or musical. 

PRODUCTION: Operation within the framework of diverse activities 
by which things can be transformed enhancing transforma¬ 
tions which result in the formation of discoursive expres¬ 
sions. 
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REPRESENTATION: Concept which suggests that language (ver¬ 
bal/musical) would have a function of representing a differ¬ 
ent reality. 

SEMANTICS: The study of meaning dealing with relations between 
signs and human behavior and historical changes with con¬ 
cern for the two planes of expression/content. 

SIGN: A unit of manifestation resulted from the union of signifier 
and signified; the former has a material aspect being relat¬ 
ed to expression plane, the latter is close to concept being 
related to content plane, applicable to music analysis. 

SIGNIFICATION: Designates a doing as referred to process in the 
sense of construction and perception of relationships esta- 
blised as articulated meaning of a linguistic/musical text. 

STRUCTURE: Autonomous entity understood as a network of rela¬ 
tions with an internal organization of its own set up into 
hierarchies, also understood as construction resulted from 
operational activities, thence applied to musical structure. 


SUBSTANCE: Understood as purport or meaning and considered va- 
riableapplied to verbal and musical language. 

SUBSTANCE OF CONTENT: Designates the substance of content 
plane. 

SUBSTANCE OF EXPRESSION: Designates the substance of ex¬ 
pression plane. 

SYMBOL: Sign founded on social convention, as opposed to the icon 
characterized by a relationship of resemblance with the ob¬ 
ject and to the index based on a relationship of contiguity; 
the term accepts multiple definitions, as that which repre¬ 
sents something else by virtue of an analogical correspon¬ 
dence etc.. 
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SYNONYMITY/SYNONYMY: Relation of identity that two or more 
entities of the content plane may contract. 

SYNTACTICS: Accounts for the production, functioning and under¬ 
standing of syntagmatic organization and refers to the tax¬ 
onomy of signs and their relationship. 

SYNTAGM: Combination of elements present in verbal/musical dis¬ 
course recognized by a reciprocal relation as syntagmatic 
string; concept applicable to units of diverse dimensions. 

SYNTAGMATIC AXIS: Characterized by relations of the type 
"both...and" and perceived as conjunction in the process 
network. 

SYSTEM: Refers to a coherent whole the elements of which are inter¬ 
dependent and maintain associative relations, thereby em¬ 
phasizing the resemblances that unite them and the diffe¬ 
rential that oppose them as in sign system. 

TEXTUALIZATION: Set of procedures making up a coherent text out 
of discourse consisting of the union of discourse located on 
content plane with the expression plane. 

THEMATIC CONFIGURATIONS: Discoursive manifestation identi¬ 
fiable in relation to underlying structures and not to con¬ 
text. 
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